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CANADA AND ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


HE failure of the London Conference is gener- 
ally taken to mean the inauguration of an inten- 
sified phase of the economic naticnalism which 
has marked the world since the War. All states are 
beginning to plan their national economy so as to 
make themselves as independent of the rest of the 
world as possible. Whatever the ultimate effects of 
this upon the volume of world trade may be, there 
seems little doubt that its immediate effect is going 
to be to diminish still further the trickle of inter- 
national commerce which is all that is left from the 
boom days of 1929. Canada stands to suffer se- 
verely from such a result. She is a country which is 
naturally fitted to produce a great surplus of cer- 
tain foodstuffs and raw materials over and above 
what she can consume at home. Her whole eco- 
nomic development in the past has been based upon 
her ability to sell this surplus abroad in exchange 
for other goods which she cannot produce herself or 
cannot produce so efficiently as other countries. 
Any planned economy for her must be based upon 
bargains which she can make with foreign countries 
for the disposal of this surplus; and if she cannot 
make these bargains she must face such internal 
readjustments of her people’s mode of living as 
would be revolutionary. In addition, the tendency 
of other countries to coalesce into large self-con- 
tained economic aggregations may compel Cana- 
dians to make an almost impossible choice between 
Great Britain and the United States. In these days 
of booming stock markets it is not pleasant to think 
of such gloomy prospects. But we are one of the 
countries for whom real international cooperation 
is most essential; and if present tendencies in the 
world confront us in due course with painful diffi- 
culties, we shall not even have the excuse that at 
least we showed a proper international spirit while 
yet there was opportunity for it. 
\ 
LONDON AND MR. BENNETT 
HE World Conference which every political 
and economic observer predicted would be a 
failure proceeded to prove the prophets right 
within the first week of its meetings. None of the 
nations went to London with any sincere intention 
of modifying its national policy so as to make the 
adjustments necessary for a real measure of inter- 
national cooperation. Thus the only result of their 
meetings has been a series of obscure intrigues to 
determine which power can most plausibly be 


blamed for a breakdown that was inevitable from 
the start. As usual the Europeans find that Uncle 
Sam is the villain in the piece and the British are 
inclined to agree with them. But Mr. Bennett, who 
is actually beginning to show the first faint glim- 
merings of an understanding of what the crisis of 
the last few years has been all about, appears to 
have found himself in accord with American policy. 
Ever since his visit to Washington rumour has re- 
ported that he has been all agog with Rooseveltian 
ideas about raising the internal price level, stimu- 
lating employment by government expenditures on 
public works, and other such heresies. Typically 
enough, in his new enthusiasm for social controls of 
our economy he rushed blindly into the most stupid 
form of control that could well be tried in Canada, 
that of restricting wheat acreage. Fortunately, the 
experiment is likely to be unnecessary owing to the 
failure of the European countries to do an 
effective in return for our noble offer of self- 
sacrifice. But if our Prime Minister comes back 
from his Washington and London visits with his 
mind shaken loose from the sterile orthodoxies of 
our Canadian bankers, his new experimental mood 
will at least make our politics more interesting. Was 
it for this end that the Providence which presum- 
ably guides human affairs shaped this summer’s 
somewhat dreary comedy in London? 


RECOVERY? 

RICES in the United States are going up while 

the dollar goes down, and the authorities seem 

torn between thankfulness for present mercies 
and dread of the ultimate result. The great danger 
lies in the speculative boom which has accompanied 
the rise in prices. Experience—like other teachers— 
finds her pupils slow to learn; and it looks as though 
all the people who were trimmed in 1929 are back 
again, with less money but no more sense, trying 
to beat the same old game. If the Roosevelt recov- 
ery programme cannot put real props under the 
present levels before the natural deflation sets in, 
there are sad days ahead for both the country and 
the Administration. At the time of writing, chances 
do not look any too bright. With cotton going up, 
there is some reluctance to curtail production. Ris- 
ing wheat prices are having the same effect, and 
are likely to bring considerable outcry when a 
thirty cent processing tax is added by the govern- 
ment. Some industries seem inclined to buck Gen- 
eral Johnson in the hope that recovery by the 
course of natural events will free them from the 
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necessity of tying themselves down to a govern- 
ment-supervised code of wages, hours, and prices. 
The New Deal is walking a very precarious tight- 
rope, and seems in danger of losing its balance half- 
way. One may appreciate the President’s refusal to 
check this preliminary recovery by agreeing to 
currency stabilization, and yet feel that the nature 
of this recovery makes it less of an unmixed bless- 
ing than might appear on the surface. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


F the Roosevelt programme fails before it has a 
fair trial, it should be a matter of unqualified 
regret for the nations as a whole. It is true that 

the rest of the world need look for no immediate 
gain if it succeeds. The flounderings of American 
policy in connection with the London Conference 
were indications of a dawning realization that 
Roosevelt’s internal programme was not at the 
moment compatible with international cooperation 
—and that lesson may be driven home even more 
forcefully before the experiment is completed. In 
such a situation an impetus will be lent to a new 
extreme wave of economic nationalism which will 
be unfortunate for the world at large. But against 
this must be set the fact that the Roosevelt experi- 
ment is one whose lessons will be of enormous im- 
portance for the rest of the world. All honest 
observers agree that some new system must replace 
the present irresponsible and chaotic reign of eco- 
nomic individualism; the question at issue is 
whether such a change can be achieved without 
revolution. The Roosevelt programme is an effort 
to bring about such a change without essential 
alteration in the existing capitalist organization 
other than certain restrictions imposed by the gov- 
ernment for the good of the community at large. 
If this effort can be carried to a decisive conclusion, 
we shall have learned much about the adequacy or 
limitations of such a programme as well as about 
its cost to the nation that tries it. The neighbours 
of the United States may suffer while the process 
is going on—but the cost may in the end be more 
than offset by the inestimable value of the lessons 
which the experiment will teach. 


THE WORKLESS ARMY 


OR some months our business and political lead- 

ers have been echoing the slogan: ‘Canada Will 

Lead the Way Out of the Depression’, but up 
to the present no economic developments have 
taken place to validate this lyrical optimism. One 
of the main factors to be used in estimating the 
gravity of the situation is the percentage of indus- 
trial unemployment, and, on the basis of the latest 
available figures, it is clear that Canada is lagging 
behind both Great Britain and the United States. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics summarizes the 
reports of some 8,000 firms, on whose pay-rolls 
there are about. three-quarters of a million em- 
ployees, and these showed an increase of 28,500 
from May 1 to June 1. This is a greater proportional 
increase than took place, in the same period, in 1931 
or 1932, but in spite of this seasonal advance there 
were 65,000 fewer workers employed on June 1, 
1933, than on June 1, 1932. This is best expressed 


ee 


by an index number based on a figure of 100 repre. 
senting the average employment in the year 1926. 
Starting with 1929 the index numbers for the 1st 
of June are as follows: 1929—122.2, 1930—116,5, 
1931—103.6, 1932—89.1, and 1933—80.7. The sea. 
sonal increase for this year, although greater than 
that of the last two years, is less than the average 
for the decade, and so the tendency of employment 
is still downward. If we compare the maximum 
figure for 1929 with the index number for this year 
it is obvious that more than a third of the industrial 
workers who were employed in 1929 are now out of 
a job. Of the 12.8 million insured workers in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 21.4 per cent. were 
unemployed in the latest available report with no 
increase as compared with the same period in 1932, 
The May index figure in the United States (average 
1926—100) stood at 58.7 as compared with 59.7 in 
May, 1932. Although the figures are not strictly 
comparable, it would seem that the decline of em- 
ployment in the United States has been less than in 
Canada during the past year, although the percent- 
age of factory unemployment is probably still higher 
in the U.S. than in Canada. 


DISINHERITED CITIZENS 


ITH the transfer of more than one-third of 

the urban manual workers from the ‘work- 

ing-class’ to the ‘workless class’, Canada is 
faced with an unemployment problem on a scale 
which has never before been experienced. The more 
complacent strata of society assumes that this diffi- 
culty will automatically right itself with the return 
of prosperity, when jobs will once more be available 
for all. But this is merely wishful thinking. Even 
though there should be a permanent economic up- 
swing in this country, there would be hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed who would not be re 
absorbed by industry for years—if ever—unless 
there should be a drastic revision of our system— 
or, possibly, another large-scale war. In the mean- 
time, with the exception of a handful of social 
workers, only the unemployed themselves realize 
the physical—and in some cases mental—deteriora- 
tion that is gradually taking place within their 
ranks. They suffer not only from poverty, frustrated 
ambition, and economic impotence, but they are 
slowly losing all ‘the inalienable rights of British 
citizenship’. The indigent unemployed first lose the 
right of free movement within their ‘own’ country. 
They cannot move from one province to another, 
or even from their own to another municipality 
without forfeiting their claim to relief. In many 
places they cannot own a radio, a car, or a liquor 
licence if they are drawing relief. The right to 
organize is hampered in every way, and many mu- 
nicipal officials have, during the past year, refused 
to meet or recognize unemployed organizations. The 
latest development is the formation of forced labour 
camps, into which the workless are herded—with 
the threat of the confiscation of their relief tickets 
if they refuse—where the conditions of labour and 
the terms of pay are rigidly dictated from above. 
With things as they are at present all this is in- 
evitable. A broad system of unemployment insur- 
ance is urgently needed if the victims of the de 
pression are to be permitted to retain any degree 
of self-respect. 
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UNEMPLOYED COUNCILS 


HERE are no reliable figures which show the 

extent of unemployment in Canada at present. 

Varying estimates, from three-quarters of a 
million to over a million, have been made, and the 
accuracy of these figures will depend, to some ex- 
tent, upon which groups are included in the totals. 
(For instance, upon the inclusion of potential young 
workers, who have not yet succeeded in finding a 
job.) With such large numbers out of work, over 
a considerable period of time, it is to be expected 
that a considerable section of the more active and 
intelligent members of the unemployed army should 
begin to realize that they belong to a group which 
has political and economic interests quite different 
to those of any other class. Once this is grasped, 
these special interests will tend to express them- 
selves in some organizational form, and this has 
been happening, in recent months, both in Canada 
and the United States. Last year a Workers’ Eco- 
nomic Conference was held at Ottawa, which was 
attended by over 500 delegates. Out of this con- 
gress grew the National Committee of Unemployed 
Councils, and these councils have recently been in- 
creasing their membership and organizing local 
branches in all parts of the Dominion. The Unem- 
ployed Councils are holding a conference in Ottawa 
this year on September 5-6-7, where they will dis- 
cuss such questions as Unemployed Insurance, 
Forced Labour and Task Work, Minimum Wage for 
Relief Work, Federal Law against Evictions and 
Foreclosures, and Increase of Winter Relief. Many 
of the provincial and municipal governments, faced 
with large deficits, will of course do their utmost to 
keep the cost of direct relief down to a minimum, 
but it can hardly be expected that the unemployed 
will acquiesce in a policy which leaves them hang- 
ing on to the bare edge of subsistence. 


FISH AND FISHING 


UST now a large proportion of the population is 
J thinking in terms of fish. For every person who 

goes mildly insane over a bag of clubs and a 
nice bit of turf, there are hundreds who fall into 
a sweet ecstasy at the thought of a wildly-tugging 
line and a sudden splash in clear water. Unfortun- 
ately, the vision often and often fails to materialize, 
even for those who seek it at the expense of food 
and sleep and hardly-spared dollars. Every fisher- 
man can give a long list of reasons why this is so, 


- but the one which should top the list is seldom 


admitted—at any rate as a personal responsibility. 
The plain fact is that the reproductive ability of 
fish—amazing though it is—simply cannot compete 
with the exorbitant demands of most anglers. A 
few years ago a student of biology was detailed to 
study the fish in a certain locality and asked, among 
other things, to report why black bass had become 
so scarce where they had once been so plentiful. 
His answer in effect was: ‘Too many fishermen.’ 
It might have been much more emphatic had he 
known that from one small pool near his shack 
‘some thousands of bass’ had been taken by one 
fisherman and his friends. The story is always the 
same: a new stream or lake is reported as ‘teeming’ 
with game fish; sportsmen flock there from far and 





wide; and in a few years the government is asked 
to restock it. If fishing in Canada is not to become 
as rare a sport as falconry, one of two courses must 
be followed. Either the provincial governments, at 
great expense, must greatly extend their restocking 
operations, raise the minimum size of fish which 
may be retained, decrease the legal catch, and en- 
force their regulations by the employment of many 
more wardens; or fishermen, individually and col- 
lectively, must become their own wardens and re- 
fuse to catch more than a reasonable number, or 
keep any but good-sized fish. The first alternative 
would be too costly to contemplate for many years 
to come; the second is almost inconceivable in view 
of the present temperament and past traditions of 
Canadians. A compromise between the two would 
be the most effective; but before governments and 
general sentiment stir in the matter, bass and trout 
will probably have almost disappeared from all but 
the waters of wealthy fishing clubs. 





FROM DAY TO DAY 


I lay on the rock 

And shivered while the wind 

Scurried through the grasses. 

Somewhere a black ditch divides the western world. 
Sir James Jeans poked among the stars 
While the brick-bat struck 

And I crinkled in the muck 

Of the old home town. 

Keep on singing 

Although your heart is blue. 

Keep on singing 

And who'll be there with you? 

Nobody knows how dry I am. 

I drink the malted milk as quickly as I can. 


* * * 


Hope you'll have a pleasant journey, 
Christmas trees and all that. 
Capitalists stand pat 
Upon the war in China. 
A thousand lanterns dance upon 
The dragons’ war in China. 
Plum blossoms around the open door 
On the road to California. 

* * * 


A study in black and white walks in. 

It keeps its head averted. 

Quien sabe? 

And who cares either 

While she feels embarrassed 

And orders hot chocolate. 

People drinking in restaurants 

Are somewhat meaningless. 

But nobody believed it. 

Homeward bound when I smoke my cigarette. 
It burns like a wisp of a thing. 

I used to love her too. 

The pink and white recurs now and then. 
Perhaps it is the only permanency. 

The fixation pleases 

While the busy bee improves each shining hour. 


A. G. BaILey 
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THE CONSUMER’S COAL BILL’ 
By A. L. OAKHURST 


F there is one matter on which most citizens feel 
qualified to express an opinion it is the size of 
their coal bills. It is seldom that the cost of 

replenishing the supply of household fuel is met 
without some critical. observations on the predatory 
nature of coal dealers. But, although we have 
been complaining of these excessive exactions for 
some decades, remedial action still lies in the future, 
and even the outline of effective control scarcely 
comes within the range of thoughts of the average 
citizen. It is with a view of pointing out the most 
serious weaknesses in the marketing of fuel in Can- 
ada that this discussion of the present position of 
the consumer has been undertaken. We are well 
aware that in selecting the distribution of fuels for 
domestic heating alone for study we are disregard- 
ing important elements in the national fuel prob- 
lem. But inasmuch as the average consumer is 
severely restricted in his choice of fuels we do not 
think that in considering this aspect alone we shall 
be distorting seriously the general picture. 

That the coal supplies of Canada are disadvan- 
tageously placed in relation to the most densely 
populated regions of the country is a feature of our 
economy that is so well known as to require no 
elaboration here. And that the tariff policies of 
our own governments and those of the United 
States have tended to prevent full advantage being 
taken of geographical relationships is also suffi- 
ciently clear to require no comment. Yet it may 
be of some value to express the dependence of con- 
sumers in central Canada on outside sources of coal 
in statistical terms. The figures in the following 
table have been taken from a report of the Dom- 
inion Fuel Board and show whence came the fuel 
which was used in Ontario and Quebec in the year 
1930. 


FUELS FOR DOMESTIC HEATING, 1930 
(Percentage distribution) 


Total solid fuels 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous 
Other solid fuels (coke, etc.) .............00.. 
Sources for Fuels for Domestic Heating 
24.0% 


36.8% 
Other (Welsh and Scotch, etc.) .............. 39.2% 47% 


This table shows that consumers in Ontario are 
largely dependent upon the importations of fuels 
from the United States of which more than half 
consist of anthracite coal. Coke is in much more 
general demand in Ontario than in Quebec where 
anthracite and bituminous coals form more than 
90 per cent. of the fuels distributed. On the other 
hand, this province uses a greater quantity of Cana- 
dian fuels and reduces its dependence on American 
sources by the importations of coal from the United 
Kingdom. If our table were enlarged to include 
other sections of Canada it would be found that in 


*This is the third of a series of articles on the staple com- 
moditier of domestic consumption in Canada. The first article 
by Mr. Oakhurst, on bread, appeared in the June number of 
Tue CANADIAN Forum. The second, on milk, appeared in the 
July number. 


the Maritime Provinces about 80 per cent. of the 
coal used is produced by Canadian mines. Among 
the western provinces Manitoba alone makes any 
extensive demands on imported fuels and in that 
province about 30 per cent. of the coal for domestic 
heating comes from the United States. 

* * 


As anthracite coal from the United States is 
used so extensively in central Canada the condi- 
tions governing the marketing of this fuel are of 
immediate concern to most citizens in Ontario. 
Practically all the anthracite coal imported from 
the United States comes from a small section of the 
state of Pennsylvania. The localization of these 
coal deposits early led to the formation of a strong 
association of anthracite producers and to the de- 
velopment of uniform prices. Although the price 
policy of the coal barons has been subjected, in 
some measure, to the restraining influences of com- 
peting fuels the natural monopoly which they have 
possessed has, until recently, made their position 
fairly secure. Thus the price of anthracite coal in 
Canada has been determined mainly by what the 
Pennsylvania coal barons thought was the utmost 
that the traffic would bear. 

The history of bituminous mining, both in the 
United States and in Canada, has few of the happy 
features for mine operators which exists in the an- 
thracite field. But the disorganized production of 
bituminous coal has not enabled the consumer to 
secure a cheap fuel. Industries which are oper- 
ated inefficiently have high costs which eventually 
appear in the prices which are charged for the 
products. The period of unrestrained competition 
in bituminous mining, however, now appears to be 
passing in the United States. The pressure of the 
past three years of business depression and the atti- 
tude of the Roosevelt administration have served 
to bring producers together and the formation of a 
powerful association of bituminous coal producers 
may be expected in the near future. However 
valuable such a grouping will be for the stabiliza- 
tion of this American industry it cannot but leave 
the Canadian consumer even more at the mercy of 
big business. 

s * * 

Turning from the consideration of importations 
from the United States to those from Great Britain 
we find the situation much more easy to analyze. 
It has taken the Canadian public some little time 
to learn that the source of the commodity makes no 
difference in the policy of dealers to secure the 
highest price. At first it seemed only natural that 
the price of coal brought all the way from Wales 
should be equal to that carried the relatively short 
distance from Pennsylvania. But the naturalness 
of this result was occasioned by the profit-making 
nature of the distributive system and not by the 
actual costs of handling the coal. When, however, 
it became common knowledge that the retail price 
of Welsh anthracite was three times the import 
valuation even such strong defenders of the exist- 
ing order as the present government had to yield to 
public opinion and make an investigation of the 
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methods of handling British coal in Canada. Al- 
though the report of the registrar of the Combines 
Investigation Act was ready before the adjourn- 
ment of parliament the Cabinet refused to divulge 
the nature of the findings and made the excuse that 
no information could be released until the Quebec 
administration had been given an opportunity to act 
upon the report. And so the consumer became even 
more convinced that the exploitation to which he 
was being-subjected was unlikely to be modified by 
governmental action. This conviction has been 
greatly strengthened by the efforts of provincial 
and federal authorities to avoid doing anything fur- 
ther in the matter. The recent passages between 
Ottawa and Quebec city reveal the extent of this 
disinclination. The Financial Post believes that the 
coal report is full of dynamite. Unfortunately, 
political dynamite of this character never explodes 
if it is dropped, and generally creates no disturb- 
ance unless set-off by the fuse of inflamed public 
opinion. 

In spite of the fact that the findings of the Reg- 
istrar on the coal trade have not been made public, 
enough has been told to enable the consumer to 
make fairly shrewd guesses of the degree of ex- 
ploitation to which he has been subjected in this 
field during the past few years. In the first place, 
the British coal producers, conforming to current 
business philosophy, formed an export association 
for the purpose of maintaining uniform prices. But 
as long as there was free entrance for anthracite 
coal into Canada and exchange conditions were 
relatively stable the imports from the United King- 
dom were forced to compete directly with those 
from the United States. This situation prevailed 
as long as the Liberal Government was in office. 
But during the Conservative administration there 
were changes both in tariff policies and in exchange 
conditions. The latter movements we can accept 
as being largely independent of direct governmental 
control. So far as the tariff changes in regard to 
anthracite coal we may take the view given recently 
in the Financial Post that ‘the Bennett Government, 
being of protectionist ilk, had no hesitation in im- 
posing a duty of 40 cents a ton on it, which it later 
increased, with a view to aiding British coal to come 
into the Canadian market. And British coal did 
come in in ever increasing volume. But it is not a 
nice commentary on a tariff-raising policy to find 
now that monopoly has taken advantage of the 
tariff to mulct the Canadian consumer on a neces- 
sary of life’. (Perhaps we may be permitted the 
interjection that it would be surprising if anything 
else had happened). 

As was suggested above, the tariff was only one 
factor in stimulating the imports of British coal. It 
is likely that the depreciation of our currency in 
terms of the United States dollar and the appre- 
ciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of pounds 
sterling was, and still is, a stimulus to imports from 
the United Kingdom. In addition, the fall in ocean 
freight rates and the depressed conditions in the 
British coal fields have worked to aid the export of 
coal from the United Kingdom to Canada. At all 
events, the changed conditions in the U.K. Canada 
coal trade provided the opportunities for the full 
utilization of monopoly advantages. As there was 


such a closely-knit export association on the one 
side it was but natural that a similar organization 
should be created amongst the importers in Canada. 
This was brought about by allowing only four or- 
ganizations in Montreal to handle the imports of 
British coal. In return for this privilege the four 
companies agreed not to import coal from any other 
European country or Russia. Then, to protect other 
Canadian interests the importers made an agree- 
ment with a Montreal coke company ‘not to import 
British coke, nor to discharge it for other dealers 
under $9 per ton, while in return the Montreal Coke 
Company agreed to sell their coke to the firms con- 
cerned at $7.50 per ton. The retail price stayed 
pegged at from $12.00 to $12.50 per ton.’— (Ottawa 
Citizen, May 3, 1933). 

With the situation thus so admirably organized 
for the fullest exploitation of the market, the four 
importing organizations proceeded to exact the 
highest charges which could be levied on the con- 
sumer of anthracite coal. The wholesale margin 
was maintained at $4 to $5 per ton while the spread 
between dock prices in Montreal and retail prices 
averaged more than $7 per ton. Mr. R. W. Lipsett, 
writing in Saturday Night, stated that the profits 
of the four importing concerns approximate 30 per 
cent. per annum over a four-year period. One 
would have to search far in these days to find other 
enterprises in which the entire capital had been re- 
turned within such a brief period. According to 
reports, however, such profits tell but half the story. 
In the Citizen dispatch already quoted, one may 
read that ‘in regard to the Canadian Coal Company, 
controlled by Senator Lorne C. Webster, it is said 
the salaries of the three executive officers ran up 
to $97,000 per annum’. One is reminded at this 
point of the princely salaries which the evidence 
before the Milk Enquiry Committee showed were 
paid to some of the executives in the larger milk 
companies. It would seem that in the supplying of 
the needs of the public for stable commodities 
through private enterprise monopoly gains accrue 
naturally to the distributors. Mr. R. W. Lipsett 
thinks that the agreement between the Montreal 
importers and the British exporters mulcted On- 
tario and Quebec consumers of about $3,500,000 per 
year on their fuel bills. 


* *£ * 


So much for foreign sources of domestic fuel. 
When we examine the conditions under which 
Canadian coals are produced and marketed we do 
not find that the interests of the consumer receive 
any more protection than in the case of imported 
coal. The production of coal in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is dominated by the operations of the mines 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, suc- 
cessor to the famous (or infamous) Besco. In 
like manner the situation in British Columbia, in 
so far as the centres of population are affected, is 
dominated by the Canadian Colleries on Vancouver 
Island. Only in Alberta and in the lignite areas of 
Saskatchewan do we find that the output of coal is 
still largely in the hands of independent producers. 
But neither the disorganized mining conditions in 
Alberta nor the concentration of control in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia have served to provide 
consumers with domestic fuel at a reasonable cost. 
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As the Fuel Controller pointed out in his report in 
1919 the chief factors responsible for the high price 
of Canadian coal are over-capitalization of the min- 
ing properties, wasteful extraction of coal, and high 
costs of production. Even the present Minister of 
Mines was forced to admit during a debate in the 
last session of Parliament that ‘the fact is that the 
past history [of mining properties in British Col- 
umbia] reveals that the expenditures and expans- 
ions which have taken place were not to be com- 
mended’. But the errors of the past have still to 
be corrected and in the meantime the price of 
Canadian coals is kept at a high level in a vain 
effort to cover the costs of inefficient organization 
and to yield a return on the excessive capitalization 
with which the industry is burdened. 


* * * 


Here then is a very cursory survey of the 
sources of domestic fuel and of the conditions under 
which the coal is imported or mined in Canada. We 
must now turn our attention to that aspect of dis- 
tribution with which the consumer has most inti- 
mate contacts—namely the retail coal trade. In 
view of what has already been said in these columns 
on the wasteful distribution of bread and milk there 
is little need to develop at any great length those 
factors in competitive business which have so 
greatly increased the costs of distribution. Needless 
to say their influence is just as marked in the mar- 
keting of domestic fuels as it is in any other lines 
of retail trade. 

In spite of the fact that the demand for coal is 
based on the desire to secure the most heat at the 
lowest cost and with the least effort and annoyance, 
relatively little is done to see that the types and 
qualities of fuels which are offered to Canadian 
consumers are those best suited for the purposes 
which are to be served. Instead there are hosts of 
retail dealers all endeavouring to secure some share 
of the market and interested, almost exclusively, 
in the amount of the toll which they can exact for 
their solicitation of orders. In the city of Toronto, 
for example, where the retail coal trade amounts 
to about $18,000,000 per annum there are more than 
100 firms specializing in the sale of coal. In addi- 
tion to the main offices of these companies nearly 
_ 40 branch yards are maintained and about an equal 

number of branch offices. In the Montreal area the 
situation is even worse for, with about the same 
amount of trade as in Toronto, there are around 
200 coal dealers many of whom also maintain 
branch offices and yards. With so many agencies 
competing for patronage the margin between retail 
and wholesale prices must be kept at a high figure 
if the dealers are to stay in business. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find that the gross retail margin 
per ton of coal ranges from $2.50 in some localities 
to almost $5 in others. 

Unfortunately, no adequate studies have been 
made of the retail coal trade in Canada since the 
regime of the fuel controller and even in those days 
the greater part of the material secured was not 
published. For lack of data it is necessary to esti- 
mate the various costs which go to make up the 
retail coal margin. It is probable that a spread of 
$3.00 per ton of coal would be based on charges 
somewhat as follows: — 


a 


(a). Date Cte ili... Lh $1.00 
Cay orratirs ssi Gs. is Sais es 30 
(c) Yard and handling expenses ...0...............00:ccccseeeniees 80 
(d) Selling, advertising and administration .......................... 90 


As long as the sale of coal remains in the hands 
of private dealers there is little likelihood that any 
reduction will be made in the costs of distribution. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider the manner 
in which the coal trade should be organized if the 
burden of the coal bill is to be made any lighter. 
The demand for coal is purely a utilitarian one and 
should be free from style and other personal ap- 
peals which enter into the purchase of many other 
commodities. It would seem that one of the first 
steps to be taken in the re-organization of the trade 
should be that of providing consumers with ade- 
quate standards by which they could determine the 
kind of coal which would best meet their heating 
requirements. On this development there would 
logically follow the establishment of specific grades 
for the fuel entering the retail market. These two 
measures would enable the consumer to make his 
choice of fuels without having to appeal to any 
interested party. The availability of reliable in- 
formation on fuels would obviate one of the most 
valuable services which coal dealers might now 
render (but which few of them do). 

The relatively steady demand for fuel and, with 
proper grading, the lack of any need for ‘selling’ the 
commodity lead us to believe that in each of the 
larger cities in Canada there should be established 
a municipal fuel commission to handle the distrib- 
ution of those fuels in popular demand. Only by 
bringing the sales of this commodity under public 
direction and control will it be possible to reduce 
the retail spread which we have shown to exist and 
to provide the consumer with the best quality of 
fuels at the lowest costs. As long as competition 
or private monopoly exist in this field the consum- 
ers will find in their coal bills charges for high over- 
head costs, unneeded duplication of yards and 
equipment, and other costs for advertising and un- 
necessary services which are created whenever the 
sales of a staple commodity are shared by com- 
peting dealers. Even the Fuel Controller of 1919, 
who was wedded to the idea of individualistic en- 
terprise, was willing to write that if ‘a municipal 
organization could be managed on the same basis as 
a commercial business, with a fixed policy over a 
period of years, there would be justification for 
adopting municipal control of the fuel business in 
large centres, because in that event the coal yards 
could be distributed throughout the community at 
strategic intervals and all made subservient to a 
uniform policy’. 

It is because we believe that a municipal or- 
ganization could operate in a far more efficient 
fashion than a commercial enterprise that we ad- 
vocate so strongly the introduction of municipal 
control in this field. The fact of the matter is that 
efficiency is not the keynote of business endeavour. 
In the words of a careful student of business oper- 
ations ‘mediocrity tends to prevail in the conduct 
of competitive business’.* A reduction of $1 in the 
price of a ton of coal would result in savings to 


*Horace Secrist—“The Triumph of Mediocrity in Business. 
Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern University—1933. 
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consumers in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba alone 
of some $7,000,000 per annum. But savings are 
also possible at other stages in the distribution of 
coal or in the price which is paid for the product. 


* * * 


We have shown that in the case of both Great 
Britain and the United States the sale of anthracite 
coal is in the hands of strong organizations of pro- 
ducers. In the case of British coal the exporting 
association is matched by an equally strong im- 
porting group in Canada. Whenever such condi- 
tions exist monopoly prices are likely to prevail, 
and the only fair monopoly prices are those which 
are established by public bodies. In other words, 
the associations of British and United States anth- 
racite producers must be matched by an association 
of Canadian anthracite consumers in the form of a 
Dominion Import Fuel Board. Then there would 
be bargaining on equal terms between producers 
and consumers. It would be difficult to imagine 
under such circumstances the maintenance of a 
spread of $9 per ton between the price of anthracite 
f.o.b. Wales and the retail price in Ottawa. If the 
Pennsylvania coal barons had to deal with a central 
import board instead of with a host of private deal- 
ers the price of American anthracite would likely 
be considerably lower than it is now, in spite of the 
fact that the growing imports of Welsh coal have 
forced some reduction in prices. Thus to the saving 
of $1 or so per ton which would come through the 
municipal operation of coal yards would be added 
two or three dollars gained through control of im- 
ports by a federal board. In all, it would seem that 
the institution of Dominon and municipal controls 
would result in a reduction of the consumer’s coal 
bill from twenty to thirty per cent. In those muni- 
cipalities in which use is made of Canadian coals 
the local commissions could probably deal advan- 
tageously directly with the operators and, by virtue 
of their bargaining powers, secure reductions simi- 
lar to those achieved through the efforts of the Do- 
minion Import Board. 

We do not intend to enter at this time into a dis- 
cussion of the larger aspects of a national fuel 
policy, although the mere re-organization of the 
present system of distributing coal would fall far 
short of meeting the needs of the country. We have 
not stopped to discuss what should be done with the 
mining properties in Canada in order that they 
might prove a far more valuable factor in our na- 
tional economy. Nor have we examined the possi- 
bilities that may exist in the application of scientific 
methods to the combatting of low temperatures. 
Such matters as the proper construction of houses 
and other dwelling places, the development of more 
efficient furnaces or of central heating systems, and 
the utilization of coal in other forms, may all play 
their parts in solving the heating problems occa- 
sioned by the Canadian climate. But as long as de- 
velopments in these matters are left to the initiative 
of private enterprise, progress in the future will be 
as slow as it has been in the past. What is needed is 
the active intervention of governmental bodies 
motivated not by the present desire to rescue pri- 
vate business from the pitfalls into which it has 
fallen, but to provide the consumer with the most 
adequate services it is possible to command. 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


HE declaration of ‘unrelenting war on capital- 

ism’ by the Toronto Conference of the United 

Church has caused a painful sensation among 
those who think it the Church’s function to ‘act as 
chaplain to the status quo’. But that the Montreal 
and Ottawa Conference should by large majorities 
pronounce in the same sense is perhaps an even 
ruder shock to their faith. For after all, as the 
Montreal Gazette observes, ‘From Toronto already 
emanate many sinister Communistic influences’; 
but from Montreal, the citadel of individualism, 
Canadian business might have hoped better things. 
It has been wounded in the house of its friends, and 
by a subtle irony the blow is struck in St. James’ 
Church, once St. James Street Church, and still the 
place of worship of some of the brightest ornaments 
of that thoroughfare. 

True the actual resolutions will hardly bear 
comparison with those passed at Toronto. The posi- 
tive proposals are far less sweeping. The signifi- 
cant thing, however, is that they were passed in the 
teeth of opposit’on as bitter and persistent as any 
offered at Torcato and, coming from the same 
quarter, and in spite of the open threat that ‘if this 
sort of thing continued responsible laymen would 
leave the church’. At Montreal as at Toronto the 
Church faced a deliberate and defiant challenge to 
its right to pass judgement on social issues; at Mont- 
real as at Toronto it declared its independence. 

The Montreal Conference committee on evangel- 
ism and social service presented seven recommend- 
ations: on the evangelization of Canadian life, the 
Church and industry, peace and disarmament, free- 
dom of speech, temperance, the retention of the 
services of Professor King Gordon, and the investi- 
gation into the milk, coal, and bread industries. Not 
one of these passed without opposition, and only the 
rather anaemic resolution on temperance secured 
anything like unanimity. On every one of the rest 
there was at least a lively skirmish, sometimes a 
full-dress battle. 

The arguments against the resolutions were 
much the same as in Toronto. First, the Conference 
had not sufficient information before it. This was 
the main reason advanced against condemning the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, against the pro- 
posal to repeal section 98 of the Criminai Code, and 
against the demand for public contro! of the milk 
and bread industries: the very instances in which 
supporters of the resolutions could produce full 
official information in the form of the Lytton Re- 
port, the text of section 98, the report of the parlia- 
mentary committee on the milk trade, and the re- 
port on the bread industry by the Registrar of the 
Combines Investigation Act. 

Second, ministers and ordinary Jaymen were not 
intellectually competent to pronounce on such sub- 
jects: that was the prerogative of business men and 
corporation lawyers. One unlucky ecclesiastical 
champion of capitalism hinted that economists 
might be added to this list; but as the only pro- 
fessional economist present at once came forward 
with a vigorous defence of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, nothing more was heard of this sug- 
gestion. It does not seem to have ocurred to the 
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representatives of big business that to call people, 
in effect, a set of ignoramuses, is not the best way to 
win their support; nor that three years of depres- 
sion had somewhat shaken public faith in the om- 
niscience of the business man and his satellites. 

Third, the Church’s function is to uphold law 
and order, regardless, apparently, of the ethical 
quality of the ‘order’. Here the Conference was 
treated to several speeches which might be inserted 
verbatim in any Communistic anti-religious pamph- 
let to illustrate the text, “Religion is the opium of 
the people.’ 

If the arguments were much the same as in To- 
ronto, the technique of presentation was rather dif- 
ferent. King Street, more astute than St. James 
Street, entrusted its care mainly tv its spiritual ad- 
visers. The millionaires and their lawyers kept dis- 
creetly in the background. Not so in Montreal. 
Perhaps ecclesiastical recruits were harder to find. 
At any rate the main conduct of the case was in the 
hands of a distinguished corporation lawyer and an 
accountant, with only occasional help from an influ- 
ential clerical educationalist from Northern Ireland, 
and the minister of a wealthy Montreal congrega- 
tion prominent among the admirers of the Buch- 
manite groups. At Montreal, that is, class-struggle 
was even more obvious than at Toronto. 

The first point of contention was the phrase, ‘the 
revolutionary truth as it is in Jesus’. The corpora- 
tion lawyer already referred to moved that the 
word ‘revolutionary’ be deleted, remarking rather 
plaintively that ‘for some of us it has very unpleas- 
ant associations’. This amendment got remarkably 
short shrift. It became evident at once that the 
Conference was ready to support a fairly drastic 
programme. 

In reference to the Church and industry the 
committee recommended among other things the 
appointment of a special committee ‘which by in- 
vestigation may determine what forms of social, 
political, and economic action are necessary to im- 
plement the basic principles of social Christianity, 
and to establish in Canada a more Christian social 
order, such committee to report at Conference a 
year hence’. This, perhaps the most important reso- 
lution presented, passed after brief discussion and 
the inevitable protests. 

Appropriately it was the resolution on peace 
which provoked the first serious clash. Condemna- 
tion of Japan for ‘flagrant economic imperialism of 
which no capitalist nation is guiltless’, and a refer- 
ence to recent events in Germany, introduced the 
plea of lack of information and a protest against 
judging actions by other countries ‘unless they have 
definitely done wrong’. Two even finer gems of un- 
conscious humour saw the light during the dis- 
cussion of a further subsection. The committee’s rec- 
ommendation read in part: ‘An economic society 
founded upon concentration of financial and indus- 
trial power in the hands of a small group, and oper- 
ating under the dynamic of a profit motive which 
disregards the values of human life, tends inevi- 
tably to express itself in the international field in 
economic imperialism, the exploitation of backward 
peoples by civilized nations, ruthless tariff wars, 
and often in armed intervention and aggression.’ 
The opposition were, of course, incensed. ‘This,’ as 





—, 


the Gazette exclaimed in horror, ‘is the sort of thing 
that has hitherto emanated from radical political 
organizations.’ The counsel for the Sun Life As. 
surance Company rose to deny that in Canada f- 
nancial and industrial power was concentrated in 
the hands of a few, or that the existing system dis- 
regarded human values, and professed himself un- 
able to understand what was meant by ‘economic 
imperialism’. His motion to delete the subsection 
was lost, but he and his friends supported a success- 
ful motion to insert after the word ‘operating’ the 
word ‘solely’, sublimely unconscious that they were 
thereby making the indictment of capitalism more 
and not less severe. 

A further subsection of the resolution on peace 
read: ‘That in view of the growing conviction that 
a personal renunciation of war .. . is the greatest 
single contribution of the individual to world peace, 
ministers and laymen be invited to consider 
whether such a step is not dictated by modern in- 
telligence and a Christian conscience.’ The Confer- 
ence amended this to a straight declaration ‘that it 
is our growing conviction that a personal renuncia- 
tion of war is the greatest contribution of the indi- 
vidual to world peace’, not, however, without na- 
tionalist protests, including one from a gentleman 
who recently distinguished himself by preferring 
forty-seven charges of heresy against his minister, 
and who on this occasion delighted the Conference 
with a lurid picture of a Mohammedan invasion of 
Canada. 

The recommendation on free speech as brought 
down by the committee spoke of ‘a manifest disposi- 
tion on the part of governments and the police to 
suppress dissent by force’. The opposition suc- 
ceeded in having this deleted. The rest of the ori- 
ginal recommendation consisted almost entirely of a 
re-affirmation of last year’s resolution on the same 
subject. Part of this was a reference to sub-section 
3 of section 98, to which eminent counsel took ex- 
ception as inaccurate. To meet this objection the 
committee redrafted the resolution to make it a 
simple demand for the repeal of section 98, in this 
respect going farther than last year’s Conference. 
The revised recommendation carried, winning the 
support even of a prominent member of the oppo- 
sition. 

In introducing the resolution dealing with Pro- 
fessor Gordon, the chairman of the committee 
pointed out that the sole ground assigned for the 
original decision to dispense with Professor Gor- 
don’s services had been economy, and the commit- 
tee thought it fitting that Conference should record 
its satisfaction that the financial difficulty had now 
been met. A governor of the Theological College 
rose to object to the phrase ‘retain the Department 
of Christian Ethics’, claiming that the Board had 
never intended to do anything else, but merely to 
provide other means for the teaching of the subject; 
and to insist that economy had not been the sole 
reason for the Board’s action, as the General Coun- 
cil of the Church had ordered a reduction of staff. 
Both these statements are open to challenge, but 
the committee graciously agreed to confine its satis- 
faction to the retention of Professor Gordon’s ser- 
vices and delete the reference to the department— 
‘Take the cash and let the credit go.’ A second ob- 
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jector, a former Governor who resigned when Pro- 
fessor Gordon was reinstated, declared loudly that 
economy had not been his only reason; he objected 
to Professor Gordon’s views. The hero of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion chimed in with the statement 
that he had no objection to a chair of Christian 
Ethics but objected to the kind of teaching at pre- 
sent given. Comference then passed the resolution, 
only four persons voting against it. 

The resolution calling for public control of the 
milk and bread industries and immediate publica- 
tion of the report on the anthracite coal trade, pro- 
duced a rehash of the familiar arguments and a 
series of perfervid defences of the pure milkmen 
and irreproachable bakers, whom the committee 
was supposed, erroneously as its members insisted, 
to be libelling. No one, however, ventured to put 
in a word for an immaculate coal merchant. 

For the moment at least the Church seems to 
have brought to nought the theories of the Marx- 
ists, seems to have proved itself the enemy rather 
than the servant of the dominant class. It remains 
to be seen how far its bureaucracy will carry out the 
policies set forth by the various Conferences, and 
whether the rank and file will be proof against the 
temptation of another boom. If Mr. Roosevelt 
brings off a recovery, temporary or permanent, will 
the United Church stand to its social Christianity 
or fall back, as the reactionaries would have it do, 
on a general statement that some people have been 
very, very naughty and must really promise never 
to be naughty again? The next year may provide 
the answer. 

GENOSSE 





MR. GOOD’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


R. W. C. GOOD, who is an ex-M.P. and who 
has long played a leading part in farmers’ and 
cooperative movements in Ontario and the 

Dominion, has recently written a very interesting 
and important pamphlet—Is Democracy Doomed?* 
He was led to write it by the emergence of the new 
political movement of the C.C.F., and it is intended 
to serve partly as a guide and partly as a warning 
to all those, especially farmers, who are looking to 
the C.C.F. as the hope of democracy in this country. 
The pamphlet represents the fruit of Mr. Good’s 
own observation and experience in public affairs 
during the last generation. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in the problems of Canadian democracy should 
read it, for Mr. Good’s is the most philosophical mind 
that the Ontario farmers’ movement has produced 
in our time. But his thoughts on the causes of the 
present discontents lead to some conclusions which 
seem to me completely wrong, though one suspects 
that they are acceptable to most U.F.O. members and 
they have certainly been preached at one time or 
another during the last decade by most of the pres- 
ent leaders in Parliament of the C.C.F. If they 
should be adopted now by the C.C.F. they are cer- 
tain to lead it aside from its main purposes and doom 
it to the futility which has been the invariable fate 
of agrarian political movements on this continent in 
the past. 


*Is Democracy Doomep?, by W. C. Good (Ryerson Press; 
Ryerson Essay, No. 59; pp. 32; ten cents). 


The pamphlet is a defence in general of democ- 
racy as the only possible form of government in the 
modern world which contains within itself the seeds 
of progress. ‘If the common people do not know and 
can never learn what is sound public policy, how can 
they wisely choose leaders or governors?’ With this 
general thesis one has no quarrel. He suggests, how- 
ever, that the machinery of representative democ- 
racy can be improved in various ways, and there are 
two particular lines of advance. which he recom- 
mends. Firstly he would introduce P.R. in elections 
so as to make the representative assembly reflect 
more accurately the mind of the community, and he 
would add the devices of the referendum, initiative, 
and recall. Secondly, he would abolish the party 
system as being dishonest and undemocratic, he 
would have the executive elected by the assembly, 
and would do away with the domination which a 
party cabinet now exercises over the whole process 
of government. ‘So far as I am concerned, the whole 
idea of parties competing for “power” seems as anti- 
quated and as mischievous as the idea of competition 
between nations.’ 


* * * 


It must frankly be said that in this fourth year of 
a world depression such ideas as these for the tack- 
ling of our problems of government in Canada sound 
like a voice from another age. Proportional repre- 
sentation is certainly needed to correct the grotesque 
results of elections in urban areas under the single 
member constituency system. But the referendum, 
initiative, and recall embody a naive conception of 
democracy which has become antiquated in the com- 
plexities of the machine age. 

They were a part of the programme of the 
American agrarian uprising at the beginning of the 
century and were adopted in many states along with 
the direct primary, which curiously enough Mr. 
Good does not include in his discussion. All of these 
devices were based upon the premise that, when the 
representative system works badly, the remedy is to 
call in the body of the people and substitute direct 
government by the electorate. This kind of thinking 
was natural to American pioneer democracy in the 
days when the individual citizen in the simple, iso- 
lated frontier community could decide intelligently 
upon all the problems which came before him. But 
today, when the really important problems arise out 
of a complex, unseen environment which the indi- 
vidual has not the time to study or understand, the 
— of referring difficult technical matters of legis- 
ation to the electorate is surely looking in the wrong 
direction. American experience has shown that the 
greater the burden of making decisions and casting 
votes which is put upon the elector, the more ineffec- 
tively he will perform his functions. He is capable of 
making broad decisions upon general issues if the 
issues are presented clearly to him. The idea that 
he has a mysterious fund of virtue and insight from 
which, like an oracle, the correct answers to all 
questions can be elicited must be given up in our 
disillusioned age. 

In the United States itself there is no longer any 
interest in these particular devices of primitive 
democracy. It is realized that the sense of frustra- 
tion which pervades modern democracy is due to 
social causes which are much more deep-seated than 
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such as can be reached by any tinkering with elec- 
toral machinery. There is something pathetic in the 
spectacle of Canadian reformers taking over these 
discarded inventions of our neighbour. 

* * * 


Mr. Good’s strictures upon the party system are 
much more important. Political parties, he believes, 
are the least stable, permanent, and significant of all 
groups in the community. The domination of our 
House of Commons by the two-party system per- 
verts all the working of representative democracy. 
A variety of groups representing the real social and 
economic divisions of the community would be more 
natural and would provide, in fact, the only truly 
representative system. Especially does Mr. Good 
object to the undue pressure which is now put upon 
party members in the House to vote steadily with 
the party and maintain its solidarity. ‘Any repre- 
sentative assembly which fairly reflects the elector- 
ate is bound, under modern conditions, to be com- 
posed of a variety of groups, which cannot be 
merged with one another without loss of identity and 
integrity.’ The two-party system leads to an ignoble 
struggle of ins and outs, and Parliament has de- 
generated from a deliberative assembly to a gladia- 
torial arena. So he looks forward to an Assembly of 
245 independent members who will vote, each as his 
conscience dictates, and who will somehow work 
out a consistent and coherent policy of administra- 
tion from their separate views. 

Mr. Good’s disgust with the working of our pres- 
ent Canadian party system as he observed it during 
his term in Parliament is shared by most decent 
people. But he has not carried his analysis far 
enough. What is wrong with the present system is 
not party solidarity as such, but party solidarity in 
such parties as we now have, party solidarity in 
parties which exist chiefly to enjoy the spoils of 
office for themselves and their friends. The remedy 
is not to abolish the party system but to get a party 
which exists for some better purpose and whose 
unity depends not on jobs and patronage but on the 
carrying out of a definite policy. Mr. Good himself, 
as a fastidious philosopher, was perhaps too easily 
sickened at Ottawa by the manoeuvring and log- 
rolling which are inseparable from practical govern- 
ment. If he thinks that the substitution of groups for 
the two-party system will tend to lessen this sort of 
thing he should study the working of the group 
system in France or any continental European 
country. 

The really dangerous part of Mr. Good’s pamph- 
let is his advocacy of individual independence in the 
House of Commons. This is dangerous not because 
independence is a bad ideal in itself but because it 
is so congenial to the ways of thought of most of our 
farmer members that it is likely to be carried to 
excess. In fact the inability of the independent 
farmer members to unite steadily with one another 
has been the subject of constant, irreverent jeers 
from the ungodly during the last decade. Mr. Good 
thinks (and Mr. Woodsworth in years past has 
seemed to share his opinion) that there is something 
dishonest in a member voting with his party on a 
particular issue against his own convictions. What 
he fails to recognize is that this may not be due to 
dishonesty at all but simply to the feeling that for 
the achievement of its major purposes the party 


must sink minor differences. The great weakness of 
the ‘cooperating independents’ in Parliament has 
consisted in just this sectarian crankiness, in their 
inability to distinguish between major issues and 
minor issues and their insistence on each man going 
his own way on all occasions. How do they really 
expect to carry out far-reaching social changes — 
which is their professed reason for being in Parlia- 
ment—if their zeal for individual independence is 
going to cause trouble each time the division bell 
rings? 
* * * 

The function of parties in our modern large-scale 
democracies is to clarify issues and to present them 
to the public in a form which makes it possible for 
the public to say yes or no to a given proposal. The 
public cannot decide intelligently among half a 
dozen different proposals, and this is the main reason 
why most Anglo-Saxon thinkers have preferred the 
two-party system to the European group system. 
Mr. Good’s discussion largely neglects this impor- 
tant aspect of the party system. Of course our pres- 
ent two parties do not exist to clarify issues but to 
confuse them, and this is why Mr. Good would 
abolish them. But the reason why our Canadian 
parties do not fulfil their proper function is that 
they are both dependent upon one dominant eco- 
nomic interest in the community, that of big busi- 
ness. And the real question which Canadian demo- 
crats should be facing is that of building up a party 
based upon the other economic interests which can 
successfully fight this organized domination of our 
politics by big business. 

Mr. Good recognizes the economic background of 
our politics but he does not face the problems which 
it involves. His dream of a House of Commons in 
which a cabinet would be elected to represent all 
the main points of view in the House shows that he 
has not sufficiently recognized that differences of 
opinion in politics are ultimately due to differences 
of interest. The idea that the interests of farmers 
and manufacturers can be reconciled simply by their 
sitting together in a common executive committee 
shows a failure to realize how deep are the class 
cleavages in our society. 

It is true that Mr. Good ends his pamphlet by a 
clear enunciation of the fundamental issue of 
modern politics. ‘The direct purchase of votes, open 
or veiled threats of employers directed to their em- 
ployees, the influence of favours distributed, the 
purchase and control of the press, the hiring of 
brains to create or influence public opinion —all 
these are commonplaces and they practically all 
arise from a condition of economic injustice where 
one class seeks to retain special privileges or main- 
tain the status quo by influencing the opinions and 
votes of those whom they exploit. .. Witness the al- 
most complete domination of public opinion in Can- 
ada and the United States by the rich for the last 
fifty years. . . Democracy is likely to be relatively 
ineffective so long as economic exploitation con- 
tinues.’ But if this is true what is the relevance of 
the great bulk of Mr. Good’s pamphlet? If democ- 
racy will not function until economic exploitation of 
one class by another is abolished, surely the thinking 
of all democrats should be directed to the question 
of how this result is to be brought about. And Mr. 
Good adds this consideration more or less as an 
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afterthought to the main body of his pamphlet! 

If the farmers and workingmen of Canada are de- 
termined to emancipate themselves from this eco- 
nomic domination the first thing they must do is to 
build up a political movement which is strong 
enough to face the political servants of big business, 
i.e. the two old parties, on equal terms. Far from 
decrying party solidarity or trying to abolish parties 
they will have to achieve a party in which cohesion 
and unity are stronger than they have been in any of 
the parties to which we have been accustomed. They 
will have to overcome the localism and sectionalism 
which have been endemic in our Canadian politics. 
They will have to work out a common policy and 
stick to it through thick and thin. This means a 
leadership in the party which must not be afraid of 





imposing itself upon dissentient or doubtful minori- 
ties, and it means a degree of internal discipline in 
the party which men of Mr. Good’s temperament are 
likely to find extremely distasteful. You cannot 
carry on a fight against the powerfully organized 
interests who control Canada at present without 
both leadership and discipline. 

Mr. Good’s ideas of how democratic govern- 
mental machinery should function may be applicable 
in the classless society of the future. But if he and 
his fellow Ontario farmers insist on applying them 
to the present situation the net result of their poli- 
tical activities will be a few plaintive vegetarian 
bleatings in the midst of the carnivorous jungle of 
economic exploitation in which we live. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL 


MY POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
By W. C. GOOD 


ROF. UNDERHILL’S article, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue under the heading ‘Mr. 
Good’s Political Philosophy’, seems to me 

ample justification for the publication of my 
pamphlet, and I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity of commenting on his criticisms. 

Prof. Underhill and I approach this subject with 
much the same objects in view, but with different 
backgrounds, and obviously with conspicuously dif- 
ferent ideas as to how best to attain those objects. 
Prof. Underhill’s scholarship is unquestioned. 
Moreover he has what the academic man often 
lacks, a deep and sincere interest in the welfare of 
the masses, and courage in identifying himself with 
causes which, for the time being, may not be popu- 
lar. As for myself I trust I am not less sincere and 
devoted to the general welfare; and, for what it 
may be worth, I have lived through two rather pro- 
longed and heated controversies over the main con- 
tentions of Prof. Underhill on the subject of parties 
and party government. Unfortunately for my pres- 
ent purpose I am not permitted to divulge a good 
deal of political inside history; but I may mention 
some facts, and indulge in a few reminiscences. 

I think the defects of party government im- 
pressed me at a very early age. I remember being 
connected with the Patron Movement when in my 
teens, at the time when eighteen independent 
Patron members were elected to the Ontario Legis- 
lature. And I recall, about the same time, a little 
incident which made a deep impression upon me. 
We had at that time as M.P.P. a neighbouring far- 
mer, a very estimable man personally, who was a 
supporter of the then Ross government; and I re- 
member asking him on one occasion how he would 
vote in the event of his own ideas or the interests of 
his constituents clashing with government policy. 
His answer was immediate and clear: he would 
support the government. It was a definite moral 
obligation with him. All my experience since that 
time has tended to confirm the view then formed, 
that the party supporter inevitably becomes a 
rubber stamp. 

During the early years of the present century 


Goldwin Smith’s views on parties and party gov- 
ernment, then appearing regularly in The Weekly 
Sun, added their influence; and the really extraor- 
dinary developments connected with the Recipro- 
city Election of 1911, at a time when I was promi- 
nently connected with the Farmers’ Movement in 
Ontario, sank deep. Subsequently, for several 
years, I joined with others in preaching to Ontario 
farmers the folly of voting Grit and Tory and urged 
independent representation for agriculture. This agi- 
tation, under the then existing conditions, bore fruit 
in 1918 and 1919; and after the Ontario election of 
1919 I made an appeal to the assembled Farmer and 
Labour members to consider favourably the in- 
auguration of some new methods in government. 
Few, however, had been thinking of such matters, 
and my appeal fell on deaf ears. The upshot was 
the formation of the Farmer-Labour Coalition Gov- 
ernment under Mr. D . The history of this 
government between 1919 and 1923, along with the 
tremendous controversy which arose out of the 
‘Progressive Party’ proposal, forms part of my 
background, though I did not see its full signifi- 
cance till later. In that connection there is a great 
deal of inside history which I could discuss with 
Prof. Underhill privately but which I cannot put in 
print. 

In 1921 I went to Ottawa as M.P. for Brant, and 
was straightway plunged into the very same con- 
troversy which was then just beginning in Ontario. 
Mr. Crerar, who was then ‘Leader’ of the motley 
group which went by the name of ‘Progressives’, 
had ideas similar to those of Mr. Drury, and was an 
energetic and capable exponent of them. The con- 
troversy raged for a year, in caucus and in private 
conversation, and after the end of the first session 
Mr. Crerar retired, largely, I fancy, in discourage- 
ment. Prof. Underhill will realize, therefore, that 
the case he makes out is not at all new to me, and 
that I have had ample opportunity of weighing the 
evidence and argument on all sides of this vexed 
question. I do not, of course, claim that this ex- 
perience gives any guarantee that my present views 
are correct: all I say is that I have had an intimate 
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inside view, not only of the contending opinions, 
but also of the evolution of those opinions and their 
translation into political practice; and it is my con- 
sidered belief that the views advocated by Prof. 
Underhill on parties and party methods, if adopted 
by the new political movement now emerging, will 
lead to disaster. 

Unquestionably the temptation to adopt those 
views is great, for certain temporary advantages of 
party solidarity are obvious. As a friend put it, one 
‘will not get to first base’ unless by party solidarity. 
But that savours rather too strongly of the ancient 
but still popular fallacy of ‘fighting the Devil with 
fire’; and it will not do much good to get to first 
base if you lose your soul and sacrifice your future 
to get there. Moreover, with respect to practical re- 
sults, and in reply to Prof. Underhill’s claim that 
the adoption of my views by the C.C.F. will ‘doom 
it to the futility which has been the invariable fate 
of agrarian political movements on this continent in 
the past’, I may be permitted to point out the poli- 
tical fate of all those ‘Progressives’ who have es- 
poused the poltical party idea in the recent past, as 
contrasted with the fate of those who held to other 
views. Almost without exception the former have 
been left at home by the electorate or have joined 
one of the old parties, both in federal and provincial 
politics, while the latter have constituted a s: 
but effective fighting force, to whose influence, 
handicapped as they have been by fewness, much of 
the worthwhile legislation enacted in the last dozen 
years is due. And this is natural. For if the idea of 
‘seeking a mandate’ is to prevail the most sensible 
tactics are those adopted by the Non-Partisan 
League of N. Dakota some years ago: go into one of 
the old parties and dominate it. Mr. Mackenzie 
King pleaded eloquently for this view repeatedly, 
and it is the logical course for all those who believe 
in government by party. There is no room or justi- 
fication for third parties under the party system; 
and Prof. Underhill and all those who think with 
him will find themselves eventually driven into the 
position at last occupied by Mr. Crerar, Mr. Drury, 
and Mr. Forke. 

Having said so much by way of personal explan- 
ation and general comment I proceed to examine 
Prof. Underhill’s arguments in greater detail. First 
those relating to ‘Direct Legislation’, so called, and 
second, those relating to Party Government. 

I 


Does Prof. Underhill believe in the fundamental 
idea of Democracy? Does he believe it to be a wise 
provision that government should be by consent, 
and that majority rule should prevail? If he does 
not, will he show us how people may be peaceably 
governed without their consent, and set forth some 
method whereby a minority may be safely and 
wisely selected and empowered to govern the ma- 
jority? But if, having human values in mind as 
those of primary concern, he agrees with me in de- 
fending democracy, will he find the final seat of 
authority in the people themselves? And if, for 
obvious reasons, a representative system becomes 
necessary, together with the employment of expert 
advisers in various technical matters, how will he 
assure to the people themselves those fundamental 
rights which he has conceded? How will he make 


continuous that direct power over elected repre- 
sentatives which operates periodically at election 
time? 

To attach the epithets ‘naive’ and ‘American’ to 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall does not in 
any way discredit them; nor, indeed, is it quite fair 
to suggest that these devices are peculiarly ‘Ameri- 
can’ for they have a long and creditable prior his- 
tory elsewhere, and we Canadians have adopted the 
principle in one of its most drastic forms in respect 
of municipal money by-laws. In fact, I would per- 
sonally be disposed to abandon the obligatory fea- 
ture in this respect, and depend upon the Optional 
Referendum for maintaining that continuity of pop- 
ular authority which we periodically apply. Nor is 
it, I think, quite fair to say that ‘All these devices 
were based upon the premise that, when the rep- 
resentative system works badly, the remedy is to 
call in the body of the people and substitute direct 
government by the electorate.’ I have never had 
any such conception, nor have I met it in any liter- 
ature on the subject. I believe in the representa- 
tive system. I believe in making it as perfect as 
possible. I believe in availing ourselves fully of 
the services of experts in all departments of gov- 
ernment. I fully recognize that the average elector 
has neither the time nor the facilities for securing 
information which will enable him to decide wisely 
on many complicated questions of legislation. But 
that does not mean that I would deprive the peo- 
ple themselves of that ultimate authority which I 
think they ought to have. I employ technical ad- 
visers myself—lawyers, doctors, engineers and so 
forth; but I do not give them blank cheques, nor 
do they presume to take the attitude common 
among politicians under the party system. They 
recognize my final authority, and if they control, 
they control by virtue of greater knowledge and by 
persuasion. 

Prof. Underhill is, of course, quite right in say- 
ing that today the really important problems arise 
out of a complex unseen environment, which the 
ordinary individual has not the time to study; but 
I think he is quite wrong if he infers from that that 
the people should be deprived of final authority in 
these matters. Any such inference cannot stop 
with the denial of popular authority as exemplified 
in the Initiative and the Referendum: it must, if it 
is logical, also deny popular authority over repre- 
sentative assemblies, and for the very same reasons 
which Prof. Underhill advances against ‘Direct 
Legislation’ viz., that the people don’t know what 
is best for them. The problem stated is, of course, 
a very real one, and growingly important; but there 
are, in the final analysis, only two ways of solving 
it. Either abandon the whole idea of democracy 
and govern in some way without consent, or de- 
pend upon education and the reasoned appeal. The 
people must learn how best to avail themselves of 
technical services when functioning collectively 
through the state, just as they do individually in 
their everyday lives. But we must not become 
impatient. I remember many years ago reading a 
rather pithy statement of Lyman Abbott’s: ‘The 
remedy for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy’. There is much food for thought in that. 

Prof. Underhill states that in the U.S. there is 
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no longer any interest in ‘Direct Legislation’, and 
that ‘the sense of frustration which pervades mod- 
ern democracy is due to social causes which are 
much more deep seated, than such as can be reach- 
ed by any tinkering with electoral machinery’. 
Whatever may be the exact situation in the US., 
I am free to admit the latter statement, and those 
who read carefully my pamphlet will find it entire- 
ly in harmony with that statement. Nevertheless, 
what Prof. Underhill is pleased to call ‘tinkering’ 
is a not unimportant matter, and I have no apolo- 
gies for taking over anybody’s inventions if I think 
they will serve a useful purpose. Call them what 
names you like, attribute them to what sources you 
will, is there any evidence to show that the Initi- 
ative, the Referendum, and the Recall are not use- 
ful accessories to any representative system? Let 
us have evidence, but please do not caricature them 
and picture them as being invoked to decide on the 
details of a sewer system or electric plant. 


Il. 


Prof. Underhill’s attitude towards parties and 
the party system is pretty well put in the following 
words: ‘What is wrong with the present system is 
not party solidarity as such but party solidarity in 
such parties as we now have, party solidarity in 
parties which exist chiefly to enjoy the spoils of 
office for themselves and their friends. The remedy 
is not to abolish the party system but to get a party 
which exists for some better purpose, and whose 
unity depends not on jobs and patronage but on the 
carrying out of a definite policy’. 

From this statement I dissent definitely and 
emphatically. It draws distinctions between dif- 
ferent groups of people which simply do not exist. 
My experience at Ottawa corrected a popular de- 
lusion in this respect. I found in each of the three 
groups—Liberals, Conservatives, and Progressives 
—the same kind of people, with the same varying 
points of view and the same varying motives. I 
can imagine Mr. Mackenzie King’s and Mr. Meigh- 
en’s vehement denial of Prof. Underhill’s charac- 
terization of Grit and Tory party motives. And 
their denials would be largely justified. Not that 
I am disposed to minimize the nefarious prevalence 
of patronage. Far from it indeed. But simply that, 
human nature being alike in all, and motives being 
mixed, every group shows the same characteristics, 
and every party which appeals for power is sub- 
ject to the same temptations, and will go the same 
way. A new C.C.F. party, though it may, like a 
new broom, sweep clean at first, will inevitably de- 
generate and follow the same road as the old par- 
ties, if it adopts the same point of view as to pro- 
cedure. There will be the same suppression of in- 
dependence, the same ‘trimming’, the same domin- 
ance by minorities. If Prof. Underhill had looked 
at this from the inside he would see it, but it is 
difficult to expound the matter adequately to the 
outsider. If one could only clearly see what hap- 
pened in Ontario between 1919 and 1923, and what 
happened at Ottawa after 1921! Without this in- 


side view nothing I can say will be wholly effective. 

Prof. Underhi!l suggests that I may be rather 
too ‘fastidious’ about ‘the manoeuvering and log- 
rolling which are inseparable from practical gov- 
ernment’. 


However this may be he has surely 


failed to understand my argument if he imagines 
that I commend the ‘group system in France’ in 
preference to the two party system. I have empha- 
tically pointed out the folly of trying to operate the 
party system (as in some of the continental Euro- 
pean countries) with multiple group legislatures. 
That does unquestionably aggravate the evils of 
log-rolling. But will Prof. Underhill please read 
again what I said on pages 26 and 27 in that con- 
nection. Surely there can be no mistaking my 
position. 

Coming now to the question of the independ- 
ence of the representative, where Prof. Underhill 
thinks my views are ‘dangerous’, we reach the real 
core of the matter. ‘Mr. Good’, says Prof. Under- 
hill, ‘thinks that there is something dishonest in a 
member voting with his party on a particular issue 
against his own convictions’. I do. For if a mem- 
ber of a representative assembly cannot be counted 
on to speak and vote as he honestly thinks, of what 
use is he and of what use is the representative as- 
sembly? The whole foundation of representative 
government is undermined when candour and hon- 
esty disappear. But of course there are ‘excuses’, 
and ‘justifications’ and ‘excnerations’! And Prof. 
Underhill does not fail to point them out. It is ‘for 
the achievement of its major purposes’ that ‘the 
party must sink minor differences’. Why so? Be- 
cause it is a case of battle and warfare: your foes 
are united and therefore you must be united! There 
must be no conscientious objectors. We know how 
much freedom of speech and action there is in time 
of war, and how much truth and honesty! And 
party politics is war, and we must be united,— 
to win! 

Granting, of course, that there is no other and 
better way, one must pity and reserve judgment in 
the case of the man who, accustomed to obey his 
conscience, almost sweats blood when called upon 
to ‘support his party’. But is there not a better 
way? A way that does not ask a representative to 
be untrue to his honest convictions? I believe 
there is; and that, though the attainment of some 
immediate purpose may be delayed by adopting 
that way, all ends of truth and righteousness will 
be best served by doing so. And, if Prof. Under- 
hill will just see what has been accomplished in 
Canadian Federal affairs, by a small body of ‘co- 
operating independents’ who, he thinks, are guilty 
of ‘sectarian crankiness’, he will be less dogmatic 
on the supposed necessity of ‘sinking minor dif- 
ferences’. There is no need for being untrue or 
insincere. It is only in warfare that such need ex- 
ists; and if we were to adopt what seems to me the 
only sensible way, every citizen and every repre- 
sentative could go the limit in the matter of in- 
dividual independence of speech and vote, without 
any unfortunate consequences, and with really bet- 
ter chances of carrying out those ‘far-reaching so- 
cial changes’ upon which Prof. Underhill and my- 
self are pretty well agreed. Progress depends, in 
the last analysis, not upon tumult and contest, but 
upon the awakening of thought; and, even if the 
folly and mischief of party methods had not burned 
themselves into my soul, I would still hold to the 
better way, and refuse to be concerned at the ap- 
parent weakness (in contest). of the non-solid 


group. 
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With Prof. Underhill’s observations on the func- 
tions of political parties I am in general agreement. 
Parties which exist to advance some great causes 
may do much to clarify and simplify the presenta- 
tion of those causes, and put things in perspective. 
But such parties do not need to secure ‘mandates’; 
and in so far as they aim at power they will in- 
evitably begin to ‘trim’ and ‘pussyfoot’, and sup- 
press independence and candour. It may be true, 
as Prof. Underhill alleges, that both Grit and Tory 
parties in Canada are unduly dominated by ‘big 
business’. But even if this were not so, big busi- 
ness does not need to deal directly with parties but 
can deal effectively with the electorate, as I have 
pointed out on pages 29 and 30, in which case a 
party aiming at power will trim its sails for the 
prevailing winds of error and prejudice that big 
business has developed. There is no use deluding 
ourselves with the idea that members of one politi- 
cal group are essentially a different hind of people 
from those in another group. That is a common 
but nevertheless a mischievous delusiun. 

Therefore I look with dismay upon Prof. Under- 
hill’s final advice to all those who would oust ‘big 
business’ from its present dominant position. The 
proposal to create a new party with even greater 
discipline and solidarity than in the two old parties, 
with a leadership ‘which must not be afraid of im- 
posing itself upon dissentient or doubtful minori- 
ties’, is clear indication that belligerency has as- 
sumed a major place, and is proof enough to him 
who reads between the lines, that in ‘winning first 
base’ we shall ultimately lose the game. There is 


no mistaking the import of Prof. Underhill’s words, 
Those who think with me constitute ‘a few plain- 
tive vegetarian bleatings in the midst of the car- 
nivorous jungle of economic exploitation in which 
we live’. But I refuse to adopt—consciously and 
deliberately—carnivorous habits and methods. | 
note that even in lower creation the gregariousness 
of the herbivora is more than a match for the 
strength and cunning of their enemies, and that in 
human society the cooperative movement demon- 
strates its economic superiority. I note, too, in the 
field of history, that the great, vital, permanent 
forces are those of an unseen moral and spiritual 
character. I believe, therefore, that while tem- 
porary advantage may seem to follow the adoption 
of the motto ‘Fight the Devil with Fire’, no ulti- 
mate success will attend such efforts. We must 
definitely base not only our economic but our poli- 
tical life and methods on cooperative ideals; and a 
political movement which expects to usher in the 
Cooperative Commonwealth by such methods as 
Prof. Underhill describes and recommends is such 
a mass of inherent contradictions that it is neces- 
sarily foredoomed to failure. It isn’t a matter of 
individual temperamental ‘crankinesss’: it is a mat- 
ter of reasoned conviction; and nothing shows the 
need for frank consideration of the argument set 
forth in my pamphlet more than Prof. Underhill’s 
article. It is quite possible that neither my pamph- 
let nor this further comment will carry conviction 
to my readers. If so they will be convinced by the 
logic of future events, and there I rest my case. 


AN ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL BIAS 
By GEORGE McLURE 


ERSONAL, economic, and social affairs are 
primary. Pressing most immediately upon the 
individual man or woman is the need to acquire 

knowledge of and correct contact with the environ- 
ment, the need to obtain the material needs of life, 
and the need for agreeable and helpful relations with 
kindred and neighbour. All practical human be- 
haviour is from birth concerned with these needs so 
that they determine character almost entirely, and 
the individual differences that constitute personality 
are due to varying circumstances that vary their 
pressures, as well as to peculiarities of nervous and 
cultural inheritance. Only the course of social evo- 
lution brings up the needs for an embracing organi- 
zation. Politics, therefore, is the last and most arti- 
ficial of human activities, and the thought and feel- 
ing which is brought to politics has necessarily been 
shaped for and by those activities which are more 
fundamental. No one, then, can come to political 
questioning and resolving with a blank mind or a 
heart empty of prejudice. Attitude here is only the 
central expression of an attitude toward life in gen- 
eral, and it is this fact which provides the clue for a 
proper analysis. 

In the most general sense, every individual is 
born into a friendly environment. From the earliest 
days, from before the development of thought, move- 


ment is entirely within the radius of parental pro- 
tection, and apart from a few instinctive fears, the 
matter of security is taken for granted. Thus is the 
young mind left free for the pursuit of adventure, 
and according to the degree of intelligence and en- 
couragement there is an active curiosity as to the 
nature and the possibilities of everything surround- 
ing. But the infant grows to maturity and en- 
counters with increasing frequency influences and 
conditions which oppose progression and even 
threaten ruin. Then comes the first real conscious- 
ness of the need for security, and the individual view 
of life is fixed permanently, largely by the kind of 
reaction to this discovery. The type of mind that is 
particularly susceptible to anxiety and alarm over 
the risks of experiment and exploration proceeds 
from that time on to rein in the impulses of curiosity 
and enterprise, and turns its attention more and 
more to the preservation intact of all previous acqui- 
sitions, whether mental, spiritual or material. The 
resulting attitude, becoming increasingly stable, 
natural, and unconscious as the years go by, is Con- 
servatism. 

This practical abandonment of interest in the 
possible and its accompanying concentration upon 
the immediately known and possessed, inevitably 
blights the development of the imagination; and 
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without the play of imagination in the natural world 
there is no constructive foresight. Even a crisis can- 
not be apprehended until it is actually present; for so 
long as a condition is not, there is no belief that it 
can be. Thus the Conservative is usually taken un- 
prepared, and is obliged to resort to expedients des- 
perately conceived in the midst of the emergency in 
order to stave off its consequences. Whether suc- 
cessful or not in this, there is relapse into routine as 
soon as may be, the condition changed only accord- 
ing to the weight of the occasion. In so far as there 
is a conservative mind, it is at its best in thinking out 
every conceivable reason for not doing some par- 
ticular thing; for it dreads the consequences of 
action as it does not those of inaction. It would much 
prefer to suffer under a disaster made inevitable by 
failure to foresee and avert it, than under one 
brought on by some positive miscalculation. The 
first may be accepted as a meaningless stroke of 
destiny, while the second will be writhed under as 
though it were a punishment for personal sin. That 
the refusal to shape and effect a definite policy for a 
definite good and the leaving of an evil condition 
unresolved might be considered more culpable than 
to be the well-intentioned cause of possible harm, 
is altogether beyond the conception of this mentality. 

Conservatism may be a philosophy, consciously 
held and intelligently defended. But it can be a 
philosophy only for the physically and spiritually 
comfortable. Those who have obtained a large 
measure of material prosperity, whether by inheri- 
tance or a limited risk within an established scheme 
of operation or simply by fortunate chance, will al- 
most certainly desire an indefinite continuation of 
the prevailing conditions. But the true essence of 
conservatism is mental and emotional inertia, an al- 
most mechanical regularity of thought and feeling 
running in well-worn grooves. And it is this fact, 
putting the weight of the common millions behind it, 
much more than the desire of the satisfied and com- 
fortable minority, that makes the principle the tre- 
mendous force in the world which it is. 

There is an attitude toward human affairs which 
must first have been possible to hermits and con- 
tented outcasts. By it the individual mind conceives 
the illusion of itself as something separate and self- 
sustaining, and so becomes neither aggressive nor 
servile, neither desirous nor fearful, but able to view 
all phenomena with a detached interest. This is the 
attitude of impartial observation, which in societies 
of the present is possible in some degree for those 
persons who by favourable circumstances of birth or 
occupation are free from direct social and economic 
pressures. To those obtaining the necessities and 
some of the luxuries of life with little or no exertion, 
while having no position of authority to maintain 
against opposition, the individual struggles of those 
less fortunate can be observed as insignificant items 
in a spectacle of no personal consequence. 

Contemplating the social scene which provides 
such a wide field for speculative philosophizing, 
these spectators of life have arrived in thought at 
liberty and justice as the two fundamental ideals to 
be set up for the striving of their fellows. Before all 
else is freedom conceived as the essential prere- 
quisite to a satisfactory way of living. And for this 
thought they have their reasons. Intensely curious 
concerning the myriad possibilities of life, they see 


freedom as the condition necessary to the develop- 
ment of any latent tendency, and consequently pro- 
test against all circumscribing determinants. In fact, 
the last thing they wish to do is to predetermine the 
future, which they envisage as a gold piece whose 
possibilities of purchase are infinite so long as it 
remains unspent. Actually, of course, the scope of 
the coin is very definitely limited in the spending, 
and in human affairs every particular act leads to 
definite consequences and so helps to determine the 
future. And as some contrary possibility is neces- 
sarily excluded whenever there is determination, the 
advocate of disinterested liberalism is logically 
driven to minimize all definite action and all positive 
thought. There is a theoretical willingness to wel- 
come the new, but no desire to initiate a trend; for 
that would be to dictate in some degree to those who 
follow, and so put limitations to their liberty. In so 
far as any ideal course is conceived, it is to afford a 
sufficient satisfaction in the abstract, an ideal exist- 
ing for its own sake to be cherished and discussed. 
Any attempt at external translation becomes of 
secondary importance and not at all necessary. 

Consistent Liberalism, therefore, is a watching of 
the conflicts between opposing tendencies. But 
mostly, the individual Liberal is compelled to go out- 
side of this. Self-sufficiency must of necessity be 
more fancied than real, and with the vaguest con- 
sciousness of support the commonsense impulses of 
self-preservation make pure disinterestedness im- 
possible. Its place is taken by the pretension to ar- 
bitration in the interest of the greatest human good, 
which is really an extension of personal good to the 
whole community. Those who call themselves 
Liberals in practical affairs consequently divide, 
roughly, into three groups. To the right of the in- 
genuous and ineffective minority are those who are 
mostly influenced by the arguments and fears of the 
Conservatives, while retaining some desire to shape 
events according to ideals; on the left are those who 
are quite willing to dabble with thoughts of change, 
while generally manifesting in their decisions a pref- 
erence for the established. It follows that in con- 
sidering specific problems these groups can only 
agree to the ambiguous suggestion that the principle 
of freedom might be more generously employed than 
it is without any essential disturbance of the exist- 
ing arrangements or formulations. 

A third position remains to be examined. As a 
consequence of the almost universal desire to take 
the course of least resistance in dealings with the 
environment, the manifestations of the average mind 
are always a little below the level of that which is 
possible to it. A barely suppressed desire for per- 
petual relaxation almost continually hampers and 
cripples achievement. There exists, however, a rela- 
tively small number of individuals who contain an 
element of difference. These, in varying degrees, 
possess the desire not only to achieve according to 
capacity but always to push the mind a little beyond 
the immediately attainable. It is from this restless 
few that improvement comes. All the changes in 
individual and social life which lead to development 
and expansion, result from reactions to the activity 
which springs from original conception; so that a 
multiplicity of particular mental inventions consti- 
tute the seeds of human evolution. The influence 
wielded by those who possess positive ideas is thus 
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very greatly in excess of that which the proportion 
of their number to the whole society would seem to 
indicate. Though they may remain individually 
anonymous, their widening effects are nevertheless 
produced. 

A quickening of creative imagination is the re- 
action of the restless few to the thwarting of desire 
and hope, and it is by this means that discovery is 
made. In the mentally and spiritually flexible, all 
hardship or difficulty, discomfort or pain, whether in 
personal experience or sympathetic knowledge, pro- 
duces thought of some condition wherein these dis- 
tresses would be absent and desire and hope ful- 
filled. It is true that with some who thus conceive 
the ideal remains a thing apart and aloof, and effort 
is made to ignore the hard reality. But with others 
the mental invention of conditions passes into a con- 
sideration of practical translation. These are the 
true creative explorers of human thought and social 
construction, the true pioneers of civilized life, ever 
exhorting mankind on to the conquest of further 
regions. While the first cherish the dream apart, and 
may even search for arguments against realization, 
the latter desire to take the reality in hand and 
mould it to the dream. 

The process of idealistic reform works from a 
basis of honest criticism and creative foresight. 
These functions cannot passively accept whatever 
happens to present itself to immediate experience. 
The critical intelligence which goes furthest and is 
most penetrating cannot even work for the mere 
alleviation of the disagreeable circumstance, but en- 
deavours to examine it analytically with the aim of 


uncovering its determining factors and searching for 
a procedure whereby these may be removed or nul- 
lified. Foresight sees the future results of present 
events and tendencies, and, in so far as it is creative, 
endeavours not only to thwart those events and ten- 
dencies which are seen as leading to harmful ends, 
but to initiate others which will lead to good and 
desirable ends. 

Though for the most part producing merely an 
aimless complaint, it is dissatisfaction which breeds 
the critical intelligence and the purposeful will in 
those who look for a better way, and this fact indi- 
cates a great source of latent power. Whatever may 
be the essential number of the creative adventurer 
in comparison with that of the philosophic observer 
or any other element of social intelligence, the first 
can appeal to a vastly greater potential following. 
For the dissatisfied are multitudinous, and though 
but a few may be spontaneously quickened a great 
many are capable of active response to definite ex- 
position and sympathetic agitation. Thus from the 
general mass of the population may be extracted a 
considerable and effective force of aspiration and 
purpose with which to oppose the force of conserva- 
tive inertia. 

It need hardly be added that in the actual poli- 
tical arena will be found many individuals who hold 
in combination elements from more than one of the 
attitudes here examined. Human minds cannot be 
divided strictly into types. Nevertheless there is al- 
ways a general predominance of desire and purpose. 
There is not much room for choice between standing 
still, hesitating, and going forward. 


TWO EARS 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


AVING two ears I could not avoid hearing two 


conversations as I rode downtown in the 

street car. It happened that I sat near the 
centre of the long seat at the rear of the car and 
that presently two very well-dressed women seated 
themselves on my left. Something had interfered 
with their plan to drive the motor of one of them; 
they talked in the strong, unregarding voices of 
those not accustomed to the community of street 
car travel. I was not the only person who heard 
their animated and quite oblivious talk. They were 
both smart and pretty in the manufactured style. 
The dark one in blue spread out her white-gloved 
hands, exclaiming, 

‘You know I’m not crazy about driving anyway 
after what happened to me last fall. I think these 
headaches I have are a result of that. Anyhow I 
tell Bruce it’s a shame for him to keep the car down- 
town all day. “Send James home with it,” I said, 
when he went away this morning, but he just 
laughed. He doesn’t think I’m serious but he’ll find 
out. There’s no sense in our getting along without 
a chauffeur.’ 

The red-haired woman in dark green had a 
somewhat softer intonation. 

‘You know Kitty Lord’, she interrupted. ‘She 
says it’s hard to keep their chauffeur busy. She’s 
out a lot but she has to be home sometimes and she 
says she hates to see him loafing around the garage 
putting in time.’ 


‘Oh, I could keep a man busy. I want somebody 
that will look after the garden, too. I’m sick and 
tired of the nursery men running in and out and 
charging three prices. Why, the last bill we had 
from Strutt’s was eighty dollars. Imagine! Of course 
they had to fill up the border and put in a couple of 
new evergreens, but even then—’ 

‘We don’t have Strutt any more. We heard about 
a man named Cook and he’s awfully good, really. 
He goes over the borders every two weeks and trims 
the hedge—all that, you know. Last month it was 
only twenty dollars. He cleans up so nicely, too.’ 

‘Give me his phone number some time, will you, 
“ews Bruce likes Strutt but I’m simply fed up on 


A young couple with a child had taken the seats 
on the right of mine. They were very poorly dressed 
—the man’s clothing quite threadbare, the girl’s a 
little more presentable only because women’s 
clothes lend themselves more readily to revision. 
The man was nondescript with a sallow, dejected 
face; the girl looked tired and forlorn too, but she 
was lovely. Her dark bobbed hair was covered by 
a battered little red hat but her pale face and solemn 
black eyes were beautiful. She held a small boy 
dressed in made-over clothes too large for him. He 
had a round white face, long thick dark hair and 
sorrowful black eyes. A brown cardboard suitcase 
rested between the man’s feet. None of them spoke. 
The little boy stared out of the opposite window and 
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his mother bent her face against the crown of his 
rumpled tweed cap. She was crying. 

The two ladies on my left were still in the 
garden. 

‘He trimmed the junipers,’ the crisp, hard voice 
went on, ‘and they really look awfully well. Of 
course they were expensive but they’re worth it. 
You don’t mind the expense if a thing’s worth it.’ 

‘Of course not. You know I called you up Satur- 
day and you were out. That maid of yours is a nice 
little thing. She said—’ 

‘I was out with Julie playing golf. She insisted 
so on my going with her and we hadn’t got onto the 
first green when I remembered I had half promised 
to go with you to the hairdresser. I’m awfully 
sorry, dear. I meant to call you and so many things 
came up I simply forgot. But I have to go this week. 
Let’s go Thursday. You didn’t go alone, did you.’ 

‘No, I broke my appointment. It was just as well 
because I had to have lunch with Bruce’s Aunt 
Emily. You know we have to humour her since she 
broke her hip. Oh yes, she walks all right now, but 
she still expects us to run whenever she calls. It’s 
terribly trying. Ill be thankful when she goes to 
California.’ 

‘Well, you will go with me Thursday then? I 
haven’t got a free minute before then. We could 
go at eleven and have lunch at Patrick’s. It’s a sweet 
place. I’ll phone for the appointments.’ 

‘The only trouble is we can’t both have Max, can 
we, dear? He’s really the only person who can make 
my hair look half-way decent. But, of course, once 
won’t kill me.’ 

‘We can fight that out when we get there. The 
tall girl with the teeth is almost as good as Max, I 
think, and sometimes a lot better tempered. Are 
you going to look at dresses today or wait?’ 

The couple on my right paid as little attention as 
was possible to the ladies’ dialogue. When they 
spoke their voices were low. 

‘Don’t cry, Madge,’ the man muttered. ‘It ain’t 
nothin’ to cry about.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ the girl sobbed softly. ‘We ain’t 
never been apart before. He’ll forget his daddy.’ 
Her arms tightened about the little boy who patted 
her bare wrist with a small dirty hand. 

‘Don’t cry in here. Everybody’ll see you,’ the 
man insisted. Everyone was too much interested in 
the conversation of the two ladies to have time for 
anything else, but the girl did not appreciate that. 
She wiped her eyes with a limp cotton handker- 
chief and looked out of the window. 

‘You won’t forget daddy, will you, Butch?’ the 
man said, poking his finger into the child’s middle. 
The little boy smiled mechanically and was at once 
sober again. 

‘If you don’t get nothing you'll come, won’t you?’ 
the girl asked quaveringly. ‘My dad, he won’t mind. 
You could likely help him in the store some.’ 

The man did not answer. 

‘You'll come, won’t you? Dad ain’t near as cross 
as he makes out. He might fuss at first but he’d 
soon get over it an’ before long he’d like as not be 
glad to have you round.’ 

‘Well, we don’t need to worry about that,’ the 
man muttered looking down. ‘You an’ Butch’ll be 
all right, that’s all I care about. But don’t you go 
doin’ all the work, Madge. Your dad don’t need to 


load it all on to you. You an’ the kid don’t eat 
much.’ 

‘I don’t mind the work. But I hate to leave you 
here all alone.’ 

‘T’ll be all right.’ 

The girl could no longer trust her voice and they 
were silent. 

‘But my dear that yellow chiffon of mine you 
like so well is simply years old. Bruce likes it too, 
but I tell him that’s because he likes antiques. I 
want to look at sports dresses today. You can’t have 
too many of those little French crepe de chine ones 
with faggoting and this is the time to buy them. 
They’re marked away down.’ 

‘I’m being awfully generous today. I’m not get- 
ting a thing for myself unless I see something won- 
derful. I have to get Nora a dress to wear to Tot 
Landry’s party. I’ll send out two or three and she 
can pick.’ 

‘Do you have any luck doing that? Barbara 
never likes anything I choose.’ 

‘Oh, it’s the only way I can get it over. If I take 
her along it’s a day’s job. Of course she’s terribly 
hard to please and she knows more about styles than 
I do. And she isn’t seven. It’s ridiculous the way 
youngsters like that run around now. She was out 
to something every day last week. When I was her 
age I thought I was in luck to go to a party once a 
month.’ 

‘Don’t I know. Barbara’s the same. But tell me 
what to do with that brown crepe satin of mine. 
I’m tired of the lace vest but it has to have some- 
thing in the front.’ 

‘Send me a card,’ the girl said to her husband. 
‘I won’t know where you are or anything.’ 

‘Sure, I’ll send a card. Don’t you worry. I’ll be 
all right.’ 

‘But it seems awful you havin’ no place to go.’ 
Her voice shook. ‘We haven’t any home now. Not 
even a room. Where’ll you sleep?’ 

‘Oh, I’ll be all right. There’s lots of rooms in this 
city.’ 

‘I know, but you haven’t got any money to rent 
one. I can’t sleep to think of you all alone an’ no 
place to go.’ 

‘Now don’t carry on like that, Madge. I’ll be fine. 
Don’t you s’pose there’s lots of young fellows 
haven’t got no rooms? I don’t care when you an’ 
the kid’s all right. Don’t you worry about me.’ 

The car was not far from the railway station now 
and the girl’s distress increased. 

‘But you got to look after yourself,’ she pleaded. 
‘An’ if you don’t get no work you got to promise to 
come out to us. I'll make it all right with dad.’ 

He looked away. ‘All right. I promise.’ 

‘Come on, honey, we got to get off here. We’re 
goin’ on the too-too train. Won’t that be nice?’ She 
set the child down and took the handle of the suit- 
case. ‘Remember you promised,’ she said to her 
husband with a rainy smile. ‘Now you go right on 
up an’ see about that job that said to apply at noon. 
We'll be all right.’ 

He took the bag from her abruptly. 

‘Tl get off with you,’ he said, ‘T’ll see you get on 
the train all right.’ 

‘No, no. You was goin’ to stay on the car an’ 
= up again, an’ see about that job. You got no car 
ticket.’ 
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‘I can walk up there. I’d rather see you an’ 
Butch get on the train.’ 

‘It’s too far. You can’t walk way up there. Please 
stay on like we said. We can manage fine.’ 

Seeing her anxiety he gave way and let her take 
the suitcase in one hand and the child by the other. 
But at the last minute she let go the handle to 
squeeze his fingers hard in hers. They left the car 
and the man waved to them through the window 
as they crossed the pavement and paused at the 
station entrance. Their departure had been so quiet 
that it had not disturbed the talk of the two ladies. 


N the late fall of 1929, the stock markets of the 
North American continent collapsed ingloriously 
amid the frightened cries of investors. Prices, 
once soaring, caromed downward with the velocity 
of shot birds. The illusion of quick riches, of gigan- 
tic fortunes amassed above the bent backs of the 
proletariat, and fabulous palaces to be erected magi- 
cally out of infinite lengths of ticker tape, was shat- 
tered in a day—an hour. 

‘Depression!’ The word rang evilly around the 
globe. ‘Economic stress’ . . . ‘difficult period of ad- 
justment’. . . ‘hard times’: these and other labels 
soon emerged from the mint of daily coinage. The 
Economic Depression became —and has, largely, 
remained—the staple subject of conversation, dis- 
placing even the weather as the one supremely juicy 
field for back-door philosophizings and man-in-the- 
street epigrams on the Eternal Riddle. 

More than enough has been said and written 
about the economic depression. And not one utter- 
ance in a thousand has been worth the laughter to 
dissolve it in derision. A new and robust school of 
sardonic humour is opening up, its soundest jests 
recruited from its members’ ironic contemplation of 
the bulk of contemporary opinion. Civilians, profes- 
sional thinkers, and men high in public office have, 
even in recent months, issued pronouncements of 
economic policy saturated in ideologies more mori- 
bund than the spent ‘radicalism’ of the English 
Chartists, diagnoses less astute and observant than 
that of the foolish mother who, indicating to her 
small son a textbook photograph of a human body 
consumed with leprosy, ominously points out: ‘Am- 
brose—look! Now see what comes from biting your 
finger nails!’ 

The mother, at any rate, has for her defence the 
valid reason that her ‘fibbing’ is of the ‘white’ order, 
and that in exercising it she is probably weeding 
from the soul of her offspring the beginnings of a 
personal practice which, if persisted in, will cause 
his future playmates to (in the words of the adver- 
tiser’s warning) ‘shun him—indoors’. The trumpery 
statesmen who beleaguer us with their crass an- 
alyses of the new World Plight do so on the grounds 
of ignorance, cowardliness, narrow vision, and loy- 
alty to outmoded class biasses. In any event, the 





THE DEPRESSION IN GOOD TASTE 
By CLYDE W. GILMOUR 









‘Some people are trying to lengthen their even- 
ing dresses with flounces and set-in yokes and what 
not. But they look it, my dear. You can tell. I'd 
rather give mine to the poor and make a fresh start. 
It’s a good excuse to have a new outfit. Of course 
Bruce thinks when so many are hard up I ought to 
try and economize and I thought maybe I wouldn’t 
get a new fur coat to please him though mine’s ter- 
ribly old style—’ 

The young man on my right stared out of the 
window long after the station had been passed and 
then turned and looked silently down at his hands 
spread open on his threadbare knees. 







Depression is still with us, and bids fair to abide 
far, far into the Night. 

People, clearly, need a fresh subject for lay dis- 
cussion. As smoking-car debating material, it has 
simply been worn into tatters. Well, there is a fresh 
subject—an intriguing one. Not nearly enough has 
been said and written about an entirely different 
depression: the Depression in Good Taste. 

We of the Nineteen-Thirties are living in an ex- 
traordinary age. It is an age which in countless 
striking and rather sardonic fashions embodies com- 
plete reversals of the accepted and the expected. It 
is hardly an era for the complacent theorist, the 
‘seer’, the visionary who seeks utopias at the end of 
Main Street, cold-logic paradises amid the welter of 
illogicality. It is in many respects an age in which 
two and two do not total four, but six and occasion- 
ally even eight and nine; in which white is black 
and black is white, and lightning strikes twice and 
thrice in the same place. The day of the rural sages, 
with their assurances that a Good Man cannot be 
Kept Down, that murder will out, and that Grit and 
Perseverance and a Saturday Night Bath will pilot 
one unto the high places of the Elect—that day has 
perished along with most of the other bromides 
of a dead-an’-buried, horse-an’-buggy generation. 
Requiescat! 

The Nineteen-Thirties have ushered in the ascen- 
dance of mediocrity—the triumph of cheapness— 
the supremecy of bathos—the moneyed sway of vul- 
garians, commanding princely tribute for their vul- 
garities, and the general exaltation into world 
figures of men and women dedicated to insincerity, 
sentimentality, maudlinism, and successful appeals 
to the childishness of a childish audience. 

Upon three things, mainly—Reading, the Radio, 
the Moving Picture—that fabled animal, the General 
Public, has latterly been leaning for its diversion. 
Each of the three is tainted with the virus. In each 
lies proof positive of the Depression in Good Taste. 

In the realm of literature, realism has been hailed 
by many as the true cry of the hour. This, in the 
face of the phenomenal output of ‘escape’ reading 
matter, the stories and novels of glamorous wish- 
fulfilment which Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen, sick 
unto death of the squalor and boredom of their life 
struggle, eagerly frequent as highroads into glorious 
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adventure. There are still great, honest writers, 
producing good copy and never lowering their stand- 
ards, and there are still faithful followers who 
honour them in their fine craft; but for uncounted 
millions of only too truly ‘representative’ readers, 
the stuff of integrity and revealing wit is the stuff 
of ennui and unconvincingness. Prize novels, it is 
granted, enjoy enormous circulation; but fashion- 
able approval, curiosity, and high-powered publish- 
ing house propaganda play their significant roles in 
swelling these swelling figures. And there are added 
factors. The division of the magazine field, for in- 
stance, into definitely classified groups—the ‘pulps’, 
the ‘smooths’, and the ‘quality’—indicates the recog- 
nition by these same publishing houses of the fact 
that millions of readers must have their ‘literachoor’ 
served up to them in edited and emasculated form: 
either toughened in the rare juices of hair-on-the- 
chest masculinity, stale horse-blankets and the 
odours of Far Places, or correspondingly sweetened 
in the well of Pure Girlhood and Pollyannic roman- 
ticism. Melodrama flourishes, melodrama unre- 
deemed by mocking irony, bluff humour or even in 
many cases by sound, rousing horse-play enough to 
bridge the chasm between interest and deadly dull- 
ness. Shots ring out, orange jets of flame belch from 
the opened windows of hovering limousines; swords 
and pistols of a new dispensation are brandished in 
the night air, distressed heroines are rescued hourly 
from fates worse than death itself—and suddenly 
we see facing us the anomaly of a ‘hard-boiled’ 
people, exulting in its hard-boiledness, yet secretly 
wallowing in bathos more mawkish than any of the 
Nutty Nineties. The ‘happy medium’ seems to be 
the profitable course. Dexterously equi-distant from 
rigorous realism, on the one hand, and the realm of 
legitimate poetic fantasy, on the other, the successful 
popular author steers his barque through the bland 
waters of emotional gullibility. The reader takes his 
reading, not with a grain of salt, but with several 
spoonsful of powdered sugar. 

The Radio—the second member of our trinity— 
scarcely needs added comment. In times of economic 
hazard, when the Man in the Street is in the street 
not from choice but from bitter compulsion and 
necessity, musical and intellectual grotesqueries are 
being rewarded in cold cash in denominations 
Croesus never dreamed of; and millions of ‘fan let- 
ters’, most revealing of all, attest with abundance of 
documentation the extent to which vulgarity, cheap 
thrills, and animal belly-laffs have usurped the 
throne of reason, wit, and emotional earnestness in 
entertaining. Apologists retort: ‘It is what the 
Peepul want’. In plain words, then, we must humour 
a cranky baby—a baby with whims, and money to 
spend in the gratifying of them—a baby who wants 
what he wants when he wants it, whether or not it 
is good for him—a dear, boisterous brat who clutches 
every sweet poison invented to keep him quiet, 
stuffs it into his costly mouth, and says ‘Goo!’ 

Is there latterly, a certain breaking of the clouds? 
In the minds of many, radio taste is improving. 
There is not a great deal of evidence. It is not enough 
to point to the widening popularity of great sym- 
phonic broadcasts, the acceptance by myriad lis- 
teners of the song recitals of distinguished vocalists. 
In the latter case, for instance, how much of that 
benign approval springs from pleasure in a fine 





artist’s tonal and interpretive wizardry, and how 
much from the stage-door idolatry of the cheapest 
among the movie fans, who wear in their hearts the 
enshrined images of the great ones of the Top A’s? 
... A frank answer would be worth hearing. At any 
rate, it is ironically interesting to note the early in- 
trusion of ‘requests’ on the part of worshipping 
acolytes for songs so tawdry, mawkish, and almost 
laughably inappropriate that the most gracious of 
great artists appear condescending in granting them. 

The Moving Picture—one of the world’s most 
soundly entrenched industries — adequately com- 
pletes the canvas. In cities, towns, and obscure vil- 
lages to which the ‘legitimate’ drama seldom, if ever, 
penetrates, the world of the films is a realm of en- 
chanted loveliness, high peril, glamour and romantic 
adventure—and, be it said in due candour, with 
slightly stronger reason today than in the past. The 
talkies, it now appears quite definitely, are improv- 
ing. The number of reasonably sound, adult, and 
entertaining productions, though still proportion- 
ately feeble, is slowly growing. This, at least, must 
be a good augury: because Hollywood, with all its 
glories, has never blazed an artistic trail. The law 
of supply and demand is the one law about which 
its life revolves. When the public demands better 
pictures, Hollywood will supply them. But there is 
a long and tortuous road to be traversed. Too often, 
even now, a quite trivial and shoddy and depressing 
exhibit plows its way to the huzzahs of popular 
acclaim. A point worth noting is that filmdom works 
hand in glove with the radio industry in allowing 
the grateful populace to SEE, as well as hear, the 
strange gentry whose assorted talents nightly blare 
forth over the ether waves. The result is a circle— 
‘vicious’ or otherwise, depending on the line of 
approach—in which the movie fan tunes in eagerly 
on the Canned Cabbage Hour starring a ‘flicker’ 
favourite, while his radio-crazed neighbor rushes to 
the corner theatre for the ‘premiere’ of the new 
talkie, dramatizing, with tears and gasps and laugh- 
ter and the agony of a Mother’s Heart, the life 
struggle of the gifted Ghetto comedian whose weekly 
frivolities in behalf of Lushus Lingerie have had 
three continents in ‘stitches’... . 

. .. The men in the smoking car are talked out 
on the economic depression. A new, a fresh subject, 
is needed—needed at once. Very well: it finds a 
protagonist. The stout man near the front of the 
coach, refilling his pipe and glancing quizzically at 
his fellow passengers, speaks up: 

‘Boys, I don’t know what you all think about this, 
but it strikes me our radio programmes are mostly 
a poor brand of stuff.’ 

‘What do you mean, a poor brand of stuff?’, the 
tall salesman across the aisle challenges him. ‘What’s 
wrong with them? They get the business. They put 
their message over. What’s wrong with them?’ 

‘Yeah, I know, but gee, Looie—look: it’s like 
this, see-——’ 

‘Yeah, I know, but gee—!!’ the tall salesman 
mocks him. Then: ‘Trouble with you critic guys is, 
you wanna tear down alla time, never build up. ... 
You say radio is lousy. All right. Okay. Go ahead, 
then; suggest something better.’ 

The stout man, a bit self-conscious with the air 
of one who flaunts his cultural distinctions, gestures 
vaguely. ‘Oh-h—you know—something mebbe a 
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little . . . a little finer .. . you know . . . kind of like 
well, say now, Padderooski, like—’stead of always 
this jazz, this hot-cha.. .’ 

And the tall salesman acidly interrupts: ‘Hooey. 
That’s a lot of hooey. That’s highbrow hooey. That 





PANIC 





stuff gives me a pain in the neck. A little finer! If 

the public wants it, and I guess maybe the public 

does wannit, why——’ 

ee We have had enough of the Depression in Good 
aste. 





By ANGUS MOWAT 


IDLY watched his old figure shuffling across the 

yard to where the foreman bent over a great 

slab of oak on which he was marking intricate 
lines with a stubby, much-wetted pencil. 

‘What’ll I do next, Frank?’ 

The voice was plaintive, a sort of senile whine. 

The foreman straightened his back, removed 
steel-rimmed spectacles, which he proceeded to wipe 
on a red bandanna, and without turning, ordered 
briefly. 

‘Heat up some red lead and talla!’ 

The shuffling feet moved off again. It was some 
years since I had visited the yard and this face was 
unfamiliar. 

‘Who’s that, Captain?’ 

‘Old Van. Old Cap Van Buren.’ 

‘Who’s he?’ 

‘Fellow that lost the Flying Mist.’ 

He relapsed into silence and once more com- 
menced cryptic marking on the smooth, white face 
of the oak. Time passed. I must have been dozing, 
when his voice aroused me with something of a start. 

‘You couldn’t know the meaning of it.’ 

‘Of what?’ 

‘Oh, of a vessel—drowning her.’ 

I waited. But this seemed to have concluded the 
conversation. I didn’t care. The sun was warm and 
penetrating where I lay sprawled against a baulk of 
timber; scent of tar and oakum in my nostrils; blue 
of sky and water in my eye; rythmic throb of steel- 
banded caulking mallets; murmur of slow, sure 
voices; rustle of chips falling on chips beneath the 
biting strokes of an adze. Contentment overtook me. 
Contentment, and the fascination of that old place 
where wooden ships were born. I gave myself up to 
it until the ancient town clock put an end to dream- 
ing. Twelve o’clock, and the men getting out their 
lunch pails. Time to go. 

What had he been talking about? Oh, yes, the 
old chap in the dirty red jersey. Old Van—and the 
loss of a vessel—must enquire about it. 

or where the yawl’s moored, Cap?’ 

‘Happen aboard tonight and lift a glass.’ 

‘Maybe.’ ae 


He stretched his great length along the bunk 
cushion, a dead cutty-pipe in his mouth, hands idly 
busy with a ‘turk’s head’—silent. It looked as though 
there might be nothing coming after all. The old 
captain was no yarn spinner and it was rarely that 
the spirit moved him to be communicative. 

I think of him as old, although he could not have 
been above fifty or fifty-five at this time; but his 
lined, wind-bitten face, his white hair and sombre 
taciturnity created an impression of far greater age. 
I had heard rumours at one time and other of some- 





thing, well, unusual, in his early life. But there was 
little to set him apart from others of his kind—only 
a few half-told, half-forgotten fragments of tales 
which wandered vaguely in and out of my memory. 

I don’t know how long we lay, filling the cabin 
with smoke, but I began to feel that I had let my- 
self in for a poor evening’s entertainment and was 
reaching for a book, when he spoke. My hand 
stopped in mid-air. I froze, not turning my head nor 
moving a muscle for fear of betraying the surprise 
which might put him off. 

tL aoe up to university—from the Maritimes— 
in ’88. 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see him gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at an outstretched hand, held palm 
upward in the dim light. It did not look like one 
which might belong to a university man. A gnarled 
old hand, hard as a sailmaker’s palm and with two 
badly twisted finger joints. The hand, if ever there 
was one, of the worker with tools. Absently, I 
leaned over for a closer look. We must have pre- 
sented a strange sight, the two of us, absorbed in the 
silent contemplation of that hand thrust out under 
the meagre light of a little gimballed cabin-lamp. 

Then it began to come out, haltingly, as though 
he were calling back old memories which had not 
seen the light for many years. 

‘My father owned ships.’ 

A long pause. He had taken up the ‘turk’s head’ 
once more and was slowly unweaving its three-fold 


plaits. 

‘Halifax. Five of them, out of Halifax. Three 
barques and a little brig and a thousand-ton full- _ 
rigger—the Young Hope. 

‘He was a made man at little more than half my 
age. And all on his own, too. Came aboard through 
the hawse-hole, fought his way aft and died at 
seventy-two, leaving half a million to some crank 
institution or other down in the States. His hand 
was bigger —and stronger —than that one. They 
called him “Teakwood Bill” and I grew up afraid of 
him, although I named Billy for him in spite of— 
well, a lot of things.’ 

He became silent and my thoughts went back to 
Billy, whose memory was the bond between us. 
Sick at heart, I had helped bury him behind Sanctu- 
ary Wood one night and afterward had tried to tell 
the old man some of the things which don’t bear 
telling. We hadn’t spoken of him since. 

‘Yes,’ he went on after a bit, ‘I came up in ’88— 
young—very full of dreams, and homesick for the 
smell of the sea. Kingston waterfront was crowded 
with shipping then and I spent much of my time, 
autumn and spring, along the wharves. 

‘It was during my second year at college that I 
met Van. I was sitting on a bollard, gazing across 
the slip at a little schooner—a lovely bit of shipbuild- 
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ing. Did you ever notice how a thing which starts 
out to be merely useful will sometimes run away 
with the imagination of its maker until he surprises 
himself by creating a work of art? It happens. And 
I think something like that must have occurred 
when the Flying Mist was building. She was a 
dream ship; a thing of blended delicacy and strength. 
Hard-bodied wood and sullen iron hammered and 
coaxed into beauty—and power. The sou’ wester 
was humming in the upper rigging of her three tall 
masts and she swayed, ever so slightly, tugging at 
her lines, fretting, I thought, for the blue, and the 
long surge under her forefoot. I can see her now as 
she was that late October afternoon — black hull 
shining from boot-top to rail. Her painted blocks 
gleamed like stars against the dingy warehouse. 
Three ports with burnished rims opened through 
her transom and beneath them I read her name in 
plain white letters, Flying Mist of Kingston. 
‘Remember that book you let me have?’ 


I cannot tell their wonder, nor make known 
Magic that once thrilled through me to the bone. 


You should have seen, man cannot tell you 
The beauty of the ships of that my city. 


‘Yes. Magic—that once thrilled through me. As 
I sat, chin in hand, absorbed in the dreams which 
are youth, someone came striding down the wharf 
and stopped close beside me, intruding. Turning a 
disapproving eye I observed a fellow of scarcely 
more than middle height, about thirty-eight, or forty, 
I supposed—powerful—carrying that air about him 
of buoyancy, litheness, spring—I don’t know just 
what to call it—which marks the man well pleased 
with his world. He was a seaman. He did not speak, 
did not appear to notice me, but seemed interested 
only in the schooner which I had been watching. I 
turned again to the ship and for moments we re- 
mained silent. A girl in white, wearing a red tam o’ 
shanter, came out of the cabin and walked aft to the 
wheel upon which she rested her arms, gazing out 
across the open space of the roadstead. I was hoping 
the fellow beside me would take himself off, when a 
low exclamation caused me to turn once more to- 
ward him. 

‘“Ah, my beauty!” 

‘I stood up to go and found myself being looked 
over appraisingly, a little quizzically, as though he 
had seen me for the first time and were wondering 
where the devil I’d sprung from. A cool, grey eye 
met mine. When he spoke, his voice was quiet and 
pleasant. 

‘ “Well, young man, d’you know a ship?” 

‘ “Ves,” 

‘“What d’you think of her, then?” 

‘What I thought of her didn’t seem to be any 
business of a stranger, so I said nothing. He seemed 
to understand, though, for, with a smile which 
caused the corners of his eyes to crinkle, and which 
drew me to him in spite of myself, he answered the 
question. 

‘“You’re right, young man—a beauty.” 

‘ “Sailed?” 

‘ “Ves.” 

‘ “Where?” 

‘I told him. And that began my acquaintance 
with Captain Gregory Van Buren, crack fresh-water 


skipper of his day. An acquaintance which, in an 
incredibly short time, ripened into friendship which 
was destined to make my life and — but no — that 
came later. He was rather an extraordinary fellow, 
a good deal of a puzzle to people. A man of common 
action, yet at the same time a dreamer, one who 
might have risen to prominence in a profession but 
whose ambitions apparently reached fulfilment when 
he became master-owner of the Flying Mist. People 
used to speak of him as “queer” on this account, but 
I thought it unusual, merely, and rather fine. I still 
think so. However, it was entirely his own affair and 
I was content to take what he offered—the confi- 
dence of an older man and the affection which my 
own father had witheld. He was in port a good deal 
that autumn. The barley trade was well under way 
and he had put his ship in it, making short passages 
at high rates between Kingston and Charlotte. When 
he was moored alongside the grain sheds I prac- 
tically lived aboard the Mist, letting my studies slip. 
Then the ice made and he took a little house in 
Bagot Street where I saw more of him than ever— 
and of her. 

‘Yes, the girl in the red tam o’ shanter, Van’s 
daughter, Mary. The two of them were alone and 
she sailed with him. That was what made the Mist 
different. There’s very little I care to tell you about 
her. You knew Billy well enough—and she was his 
mother. Let it go at that. We loved each other and 
were married during my second year at college. She 
was nineteen and I twenty-one. 

‘Van made no objection, but it was different with 
my own father. I knew he had ambitions for me, 
socially, I mean, but I wrote, telling him we were 
going to be married. He’d take that as a blow. 
Daughter of a lake skipper, no money, no position— 
and he wired, “Wait for letter”. I waited. And when 
the letter came I read it and destroyed it, but I 
couldn’t destroy the angry hurt at some of the 
things he said. I was at that age, you know, sensi- 
tive, romantic, impressionable, when things go 
deeper than older men realize. They forget. I never 
heard from him again and he made it clear I never 
should unless I gave up Mary. Oh, well, that’s a long 
time ago and I suppose bitterness just dries up and 
blows away if you give it time. But he was a hard 
old man. 

‘I went to work in the shipyard and in the spring 
of ’90 sailed as second mate in Van’s vessel—to begin 
two years of great happiness—years whose memory 
has seen me over many a long, drab road. Second 
mates weren’t usual on the lakes but that didn’t 
matter to Van. I had made three long voyages in 
the Young Hope, half-deck voyages under articles, 
and my seamanship was good enough. In the second 
year of our marriage I went as mate. Mary’s cabin 
—and mine, now—was enlarged to suit our needs 
and Van’s christening present to little Billy was a 
teak cradle, slung in gimballs like a lamp or a com- 
pass, with the Flying Mist under full sail carved in 
relief along its side. 

‘I have always felt as though that summer held 
sufficient joy to light all the grey years which fol- 
lowed. It is a memory of blue waters under a 
dazzling sun; of long night watches, with that lovely 
ship ghosting into the swaying path of a low-hung 
moon, to the accompaniment of clinking chain-sheets, 


of lazy-jacks chafing on canvas, of a small wake 
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whispering confidentially under the counter. Often, 
at night, Mary would join me. Wrapped in her 
father’s great ulster, she would “coil down” as she 
called it, upon the wheel box. Then, sending the 
hand forward, I would take the trick myself, stand- 
ing beside her, very close and motionless, absorbing 
her nearness. Occasionally, small whimpers would 
float up through the cabin skylight and she would 
slip below, to reappear presently with Billy, wrapped 
in a soft, white blanket, and I would catch a glimpse 
of two little eyes gazing strangely up at the rigging 
and the stars. 

‘That couldn’t go on, I suppose, could it? Beauty 
always goes away—and this was too much. A ship— 
a friend—and these two. And with it all, the blessed 
hot blood of youth pumping through my body, the 
sense of physical power, the surety of dreams to be 
fulfilled—the courage. They go away. _ 

‘That summer we gave up the barley trade. The 
skipper was tired of ferrying back and forth on the 
short passage. His heart wasn’t really in trade, any- 
how. It was merely a necessity, something to get his 
ship out of port, to keep her under canvas, scouring 
up and down the lakes. I once heard him referred to 
as “that damned yachting-fellow, Van Buren”. How 
he loved the little Mist—and drove her—drove her 
until, in those places where sailors gathered, her 
very name became a byword for carry-on-and- 


damn-you seamanship. She was good for it, though. 
Strength of a man and beauty of a ship. It all goes 
away. 

‘Now—. Well, you saw him this morning. Not 
living, just moving about between sunrise and 


quitting time, through years whose passage means 
nothing to him. Not a thing left, not even of use- 
fulness. I pay his wages out of my own pocket—to 
keep him here. That’s Van—the Captain—pottering 
about with a bit of red lead and tallow—waiting— 
for nothing. And it isn’t because he’s old, so much, 
as because there’s something dead within him, some- 
thing lost, not through the years, but in a single in- 
stant of panic which can never be forgiven. 

‘It’s odd, about some people—that way. 

‘We went back into the wheat trade between Fort 
William and Kingston. Up with coal or machinery 
and down again, laden deep with the yellow grain. 
Driving that thing of living beauty through the 
tumbled waters of the lakes until we wondered how 
she stood it. Driving her when there wasn’t another 
ship in sight. Driving her against whole fleets of 
steam and sail and laughing as we dropped them 
over the horizon astern. She was the last, and 
greatest of the fresh-water flyers. Others were 
younger, larger, and some of them are afloat today, 
but they were nothing—cargo carriers—pot bellied 
boxes—water pushers—lumbering from port to port. 

‘The devil seemed to be in Van that summer and 
I suppose I egged him on. The spirit was contagious 
and fortune was with us. If there was a catspaw 
wandering about on a calm day it found our slatting 
sails and sent them to sleep again. If a norther swept 
down Superior when the weather office prophesied 
south winds, then the Mist was in the heart of it, 
going like barney, everything set, lee decks awash 
and the old cook hanging his dish towels in the main 
rigging to catch every last ounce of breeze. Storm 
signals meant nothing. “To hell with ’em!” Van 
would bellow. “Show ’em to your dirty steamboats! 


Get those damn lines off the hooks and hang up the 
cotton!” I can see him standing by the weather miz- 
zen shrouds, hands deep in reefer pockets, swaying 
to the heave of the ship, intent on every detail of her 
working—loving her. Sometimes, when she was 
driving to the limit of her endurance, he would wan- 
der up and down the deck, giving an encouraging pat 
to a writhing mast, straightening a coil on the pins, 
being almost a part of her. I have seen him stroke 
the rail as though she were a thing sentient and re- 
sponsive to the emotion in him. Looking at him 
those times, confident, daring, I used to think that 
here was one man who could be depended upon in 
any kind of a tight corner—and every time. I didn’t 
know, you see—about men. Great days, those were, 
though, of wind and water, of love and youth. 

‘And now what? Nothing. Just the shadow of an 
old man’s dream. 

‘All our records for fast passages went by the 
board that autumn. October was getting along and 
November ice loomed dangerously near when we 
cleared from Fort William with the last cargo. It 
snowed the morning we sailed, I remember, and 
through the thick of it Mount MacKay stood up, dim 
and ghost-like astern. Ahead, on the port bow, the 
Sleeping Giant loomed faintly as the flurries thinned. 
“Look at that old devil over there,” remarked Van. 
“See how he lies waiting to smash some poor ship. 
But it won’t be us. We know him, the Mist and I.” 

‘Despite his usual air of confidence, however, his 
nerves were just a little on edge the last day or so 
before we sailed. He talked a good deal about the 
nest-egg which the last high rates would bring at 
Kingston, harping on the profitableness of late pas- 
sages; but there wasn’t a man in the ship, nor along 
the waterfront, for that matter, but knew the real 
cause of his excitement. The annual grain race was 
on. And we were the last to clear! 

‘To this day, ali up and down the lakes, old men 
are talking of the race of ’93. 

‘We followed the fleet, fourteen hours after the 
W. B. Thorne, a round-bowed but powerful steamer 
with auxiliary sail. Ahead of her were the Elizabeth 
L., a great scow of a three-master, four smaller 
schooners, one of which was lost with all hands 
somewhere off Caribou Island, and the Water Lily, 
a little hermaphrodite brig, older than the memory 
of man and a witch in light airs. 

‘But there were no light airs blowing down Su- 
perior that passage. Only hard gales, herded seas 
and driven spray that whipped and froze our faces. 
This isn’t the story of the race, but we passed them 
all. The Thorne was the last one and we caught her 
in the St. Clair flats, driving by with a wind-driven 
shout when we ought, properly, to have been under 
tow. Even Van had his fill of carrying-on. 

‘Autumn had us in its grip with a vengeance and 
the farther south and east we ran the colder it be- 
came. Watch below became a forgotten thing as we 
stormed along like a ship possessed, rigging scream- 
ing, white wake boiling off into the night, and the 
Old Man standing by the mizzen shrouds, immov- 
able, hours on end. We just couldn’t get him off the 
deck, not even for proper meals, which may have 
had something to do with what happened later. One 
black night, somewhere near the lower end of Erie, 
where the seas leap up and down in a crazy jumble, 
we blew out the main gaff topsail. It left the bolt 
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ropes with scarcely a sound that could be heard 
above the general turmoil and old Scots Jamie at 
the wheel shouted something in my ear about 
“dommed guid riddance”. 

‘A run to remember, that. And would to God I 
could forget it—and the shame in which it ended. I 
wonder if Van ever wakes in the night—remember- 
ing—as I do? He’s never said—not a word. 

‘You may think it:an impossible thing that this 
should have happened to a fellow like Van; just a 
nightmare of my own imagining, begotten of grief 
and horror. But no—it’s true—even though I shall 
never be able to explain it. Men do these things and 
only their Maker knows why. It doesn’t matter how 
many times a man has stood up to the test, I guess he 
should never be too sure. 

‘ “We came down into Lake Ontario and brought 
Main Ducks Light abeam at 11.15 on the night of 
November the third. Course was altered to bear up 
for the head of Simcoe Island. The wind was at west 
and moderate, with a heavy, following sea, the result 
of the previous days’ gales. Snow, which had been 
falling for several hours, shortened our range of 
vision to a few hundred yards. The Captain was be- 
low for the first time that passage. Our fog-horn was 
sounding.” 

‘I see the square, grey face of the judge, the sym- 
pathy in his eyes. I still feel the hush of the court 
as I stood in the witness box and spoke — those 
words. 

‘Yes, our horn was sounding. I had repaired it 
that afternoon. The washer in the air pump was 
worn and I cobbled it with a couple of turns of mar- 
lin smeared in tallow. I remember, when I was re- 
placing the packing nut, the wrench slipped and cut 
the knuckles of my right hand. I remember going 
below with it—and the touch of Mary’s hand as she 
bound it. 

‘But the steamer’s siren wasn’t sounding. 

‘I was up forward, looking to the headsails trim 
when I caught the thresh of her propellor and swung 
round, startled, just as her lights became visible on 
the starboard bow. For a moment my knees felt as 
though they were about to crumple. Something hot 
and scalding closed about my heart. My brain 
turned numb. Then, in a flash, it became more than 
normally clear and I grasped the details of the situ- 
ation as though I had had hours to study them. 

‘Curious, that something which comes to a man 
in times of sudden crisis, lifts him above himself and 
inspires him to play up to events. I suppose most 
have experienced it—a good many times, some of 
them. But it’s not infallible—not in anybody. And 
when it fails him in a situation like that, well God 
help a man. 

‘I leapt toward the stern, shouting as I ran, “Hard 
up the wheel! Hard up, Jamie! Quick!” 

‘We were running on the port tack, with sheets 
well started. I saw, instinctively, that our only hope 
was to bear away and pass the steamer on our wea- 
ther. If she saw us in time to sheer off we could just 
clear, but it would be a close thing. Jamie, his face 
ghastly in the light of the binnacle lamp, was spin- 
ning the wheel as I ran to let go the mizzen sheet 
and ease her head. Van came stumbling up the com- 
panion steps, attracted by the noise and calling out, 


“What's the matter Frank? What are you doing with 


her?” For a moment, he stood staring questioningly. 








Then he saw! A look that I can still scarcely believe 
spread over his face. It was terror—abject terror— 
and panic! 

‘Van! 

‘It couldn’t have been the suddenness of the 

thing, he was too experienced. Nor physical tired- 
ness—that’s not enough. I don’t think there is any 
explanation, except that nobody, not even the stout- 
est, can be sure—always—and I suppose fate must 
have chosen that moment to play the silly trick on 
Van. Anyhow, it happened. 
‘With a cry, half shout, half groan, he flung him- 
self on the wheel, knocking Jamie aside as though he 
had been a sack of hay, and madly spinning it in the 
other direction, fairly gibbering. “The other way, 
you fool! The other way! The other way! Oh, Lord, 
she’s bearing in on us!” 

‘She wasn’t. She was sheering off and we’d have 
cleared, but—oh, well—. 

‘I had raced to the main sheet and let that go by 
the run, too, but we were carrying a quick helm and 
when I saw him swinging her head up into the wind 
again, across the steamer’s course, I knew we were 
finished. There’d be no time for a second change of 
mind. My own feelings and actions in that moment 
were curious and almost as difficult to explain as 
Van’s. I just walked over to the mainmast, put my 
hands in my pockets—and waited—leaning against 
the pin rail. You see there wasn’t anything that 
could be done, so I waited—looking at my footprints 
on the snow-covered deck—not even watching the 
steamer. I suppose that not much more than two 
minutes could have elapsed between the time when 
Van took the wheel, and the moment of collision; but 
it seemed not a matter of time at all, or rather of 
immeasurable time, as though we were a part of 
some dreadful nightmare picture, immovable, frozen 
there forever. 

‘She struck us at the starboard fore-chains. 

‘I don’t seem to remember any crash, just a pro- 
longed scrunching sound, sickening, as the iron stem 
gnawed its way into her poor timbers. I wondered if 
that scrunching would ever stop Then the foremast 
fell over into the lake—quite silently. One instant it 
was standing in its proper place and the next it just 
wasn’t there. The little vessel trembled, heeled 
down to port—and stayed there. Never righted 
again. When I looked aft three men were working 
to lower the boat which hung in davits over the 
transom. Van still stood at the wheel, gripping the 
dead spokes, his face blank—and awful—in the dim 
light. He didn’t seem to see me as I clambered be- 
low for Mary and Billy. The steamer, now that it 
was too late, was blowing her whistle, bleating like 
a frightened sheep. 

‘When I got back on deck with them a man was 
screaming somewhere up in the bows, screaming and 
calling out. “Christ! Christ!” he kept saying. Lay- 
ing Billy in the boat, I pushed Mary toward her 
father. It didn’t look as though the Mist was going 
to founder immediately. “Look after her, Van,” I 
said, and started forward in the direction of the 
voice. I groped about in the dark and the tangle of 
rigging on deck, but he had stopped calling and was 
sobbing—just a faint sound which I could not locate. 
Then the vessel began rolling down further and fur- 
ther. Water was rushing into her with the sound of 
a mill-race and the steamer had backed off. Sud- 
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denly, amazingly, the whole forepeak disappeared, 
dropped out of sight as though it had been severed. 
Scrambling aft again along the now nearly impas- 
sable deck, I saw Van still standing by the wheel, 
still doing nothing. 

‘Hauling myself up on the slanting deck beside 
him, I shook him by the shoulder and shouted. “I 
couldn’t find him! We'd better get out of this, swim 
for it! Is Mary all right?” 

‘He shook his head, stupidly, and pointed toward 
the cabin door. 

‘ “What! ” 

‘He pointed again, making inarticulate, foolish 
sounds. She must have gone below again to fetch 
something, wraps, maybe, for Billy. 

‘In a frenzy of terror—it was my turn now—I 
threw myself at the opening—saw a form trying to 
claw its way up the companion steps—reached out 
my hand to grasp it—then found myself flung back 
with teriffic force against the wheel. The after bulk- 
head must have given way and the pent up air from 
the hold, rushing out through the narrow opening of 
the doorway, had lifted me and thrown me back. 

‘Then water was all around me, sucking me 
down. I fought, remembering only one thing—Mary, 
clinging to the companion steps. In a fury, I tried to 
make my way toward her, striking out madly 
against the force which was dragging me away, try- 
ing to call—and choking—. 

‘After that there was nothing—until I awoke in a 
cabin aboard the steamer, strange faces standing by 
the door and Jamie putting brandy into my mouth 
with a spoon. Van sat on the edge of al locker, 
wrapped in a grey blanket and with his hair plas- 
tered wetly across his forehead, staring at a closed 
port against which snow was soundlessly beating. 

‘That was all. 

‘And he’s spoken of it just once—at the enquiry. 
He stood in the witness box, broken, old. That was 
the thing which impressed me when I thought it 
over later. That a man like Van should be so sud- 
denly, so completely broken—and so old. For a 
long time he wouldn’t answer their questions, then, 
in a low, flat voice, he said four words of utter self- 
damnation. 

‘“T drowned—my ship!” 

‘It wasn’t Mary, you see. It wasn’t the poor devil 
pinned under the foremast and dragged down sob- 
bing. It was his ship! 

‘We parted at the courthouse door without look- 
ing at one another. I was afraid of myself—of what 
I might say, or do. I don’t know—. But it was fear. 
It was wrong, I suppose, a mean spirited thing, 
leaving him like that—broken—but I hadn’t learned. 
I was blinded with grief and bitterness. 

‘It took three years for the hardness to wear it- 
self down, every hour of which is marked forever 
on my mind, then another eight months passed be- 
fore the agency which I had engaged finally discov- 
ered him. He was wiping out spitoons in a dive along 
the Montreal waterfront—with a bit of dirty sack- 
ing. He had come to that! 

‘Well, at least he’s cared for, and there isn’t any 
bitterness now. “I drowned my ship,” he said, and 
as I watch him pottering about all day with his can 
of lead I wonder what goes on in his memory.’ 


It was told. And in the silence I could hear a 
faint whishing of the wind in the rigging. A halyard 
tapped the yawl’s mast and the cabin clock struck 
out four bells. One-two, one-two—jeeringly, I 
thought, like the stronger echo of a dim and broken 
voice—‘I drowned—my ship’. 
beta = a 





CARAVANS 


The desert lingers in their eyes, 
Austere amid the thronging streets. 

They wander, growing lean and wise, 
Subtle in all the world’s deceits. 


The servant greater than his lord, 
The rich man poor among his gold, 
The treasure and the blood outpoured 
Because a coward’s words were bold. 


The kingdom fallen and the child 
That plays about each ruined spire, 
The wind a pattern weird and wild 
For all man’s business and desire. 


As words upon a windy day 
Are all his wisdom, all his care, 
That the gusts snatch and whirl away 
And they are lost upon the air. 


Subtle in all the world’s deceits, 
They wander, growing lean and wise. 
Austere amid the thronging streets, 
The desert lingers in their eyes. 


W. A. BreyFocie 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF SCIENCE 


THe ANatomMy OF Mopern Science, by Bernard 
Bavink; translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by H. Stafford Hatfield (G. Bell—Clark 
Irwin; pp. 683; $6.25). 


HE development of the physical sciences since 

the opening of the century has called out many 
efforts to expound the new ideas and principles 
to the educated general public, and to discuss their 
relationships to previously accepted ideas, but few 
writers have felt sufficiently well equipped to survey 
the whole field of modern science, physical and bio- 
logical, and present a critical discussion of funda- 
mentals with their metaphysical implications and 
consequences. One of the most notable discussions 
of this kind offered to English readers was Sir E. W. 
Hobson’s Gifford Lectures on the Domain of Nat- 
ural Science, in which the nature and scope of scien- 
tific ideas were examined against a well drawn 
historical background. 

Between the highly technical discussions of pro- 
fessional philosophers and mathematical physicists, 
and the superficial and often misleading popular 
journalistic expositions of up-to-the minute science, 
there is room for books of the type of Dr. Bernhard 
Bavink’s Anatomy of Modern Science. It is not a 
lollipop for the high school graduate who hopes to 
become well-informed on science and philosophy in 
a few nights at the reading club, but it should appeal 
to the well-educated person, with some training in 
the sciences and the methods of philosophy, who is 
willing to spend considerable time in the company 
of one who has acquired a remarkable grasp of the 
important findings in all departments of natural 
science and has brought to bear on them a pene- 
trating and philosophic mind thoroughly versed in 
the best metaphysical thought of the times. 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate survey 
of this stout volume in a short review but a few of 
the notable features may be touched on. Quite early 
in the book in a discussion of the meaning and value 
of physical hypotheses the author plunges into an 
attack on the school of ‘physical positivism’ repre- 
sented by Mach, Verworn, Ostwald, Pearson, and 
others who deny the validity of explanatory hypo- 
theses in science except for ‘economy of thought’ 
and as instruments of discovery. He points to the 
whole extraordinary development of atomic and 
subatomic physics as a complete refutation of the 
positivist position that ‘atoms are imaginary things 
without any real existence’. Matters have reached 
a stage where it is not sufficient to talk of things 
behaving ‘as if they consisted of atoms’. The great 
question in physics today is: “What is the atom?’ 

On the other hand, he is prepared to admit the 
force of the positivist criticism of hypotheses. While 
a supposition is not the same thing as the discovery 
of a fact, Bavink maintains that suppositional judge- 
ments are not different in kind of content from 
judgements of fact. The difference is in degree of 


certainty. The hypothesis of atoms and electrons, 
while incapable of verification in the same way as 
was the hypothesis of the existense of Neptune be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus, yet is essentially of the 
same kind. Apart from theoretical deduction the 
existence of Neptune is an inference from certain 
sensory experiences, but so is the existence of atoms 
and electrons. The sensory experiences involved 
may require the use of complicated apparatus and 
the chain of inference may be longer and more 
complicated, but the whole complex of phenomena 
grouped under sub-atomic physics is best inter- 
preted on the assumption that electrons exist, just 
as the perturbations of Uranus and the dim slowly 
moving patch of light in the computed spot in the 
heavens are co-ordinated by the assumption that a 
planet exists and moves in a certain orbit round the 
sun. We may imagine what kind of thing Neptune 
is to some extent by analogy with the earth, while 
we cannot imagine what kind of thing an electron 
is because we have no analogy to aid us, but this 
does not invalidate the belief that it is a very real 
something. It is true that innumerable hypotheses 
have arisen and disappeared, but those that abide 
because of their success in co-ordinating and inter- 
preting the data of observation must be closer to the 
truth about Nature than those that perish. We may 
give due heed to the warnings of the positivists 
about the fallacies of models and analogies, but 
while we should avoid the delusion of the pictorial 
accessories we should not be blinded to the essential 
features of a hypothesis, which may be a real object 
of knowledge. Positivism incurs the risk of denying, 
as not belonging to science, the existence of prob- 
lems that may be the very crux of situations under 
consideration. 

The opening criticism of Machian positivism is 
followed up in the discussion of the problem of 
causality, where Bavink maintains in opposition to 
the functional connection of events, as being all that 
is involved in the cause-effect relationship, that the 
directional sense of the relationship is decided by 
the nature of the particular events considered, and 
not by the historical course of the process of dis- 
covery. The Kantian doctrine of causality as a cate- 
gory in which reason orders the mass of phenomena 
with regard to their temporal succession must also 
be condemned on the ground that in many instances 
of causal judgement the succession in time does not 
exist, as for example in the case of a current in a 
wire and the coexistent magnetic field. According 
to Mach the historical sequence of discovery leads 
us to call the current the cause of the magnetic field. 
The directional sense here eludes the Kantian view, 
but is decided by the nature of the actual events. 
The presence of the current always involves the 
appearance of the magnetic field, but the converse 
is not true. 

The first part of the book, consisting of seven- 
teen chapters, leads up to a valuable discussion of 
the ‘Physical World Picture of Today’, and the ‘Pro- 
cess of Knowledge in Physics’, in which the author 
develops the view-point of critical realism, or meta- 
physics a posteriori;— 
for which the whole of knowledge is a process of gradual 


approach to an objective set of facts already existing before 
all knowledge. Truth, at least in physics, and altogether in 
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science, is not generated by the mind, but only grasped by i 

though only, it is true, by way of an infinite process o 
approximation. Our knowledge of reality is not a conceptional 
structure, forever mded over thi and based solely on 
conventions and definitions created for the purpose of 
thought economy; it offers us a picture of reality ... a picture 
which is becoming more and more adequate. The decisive 
reason for this view is the pre es sy of the part-results, 
which we find by experience, and whch is not settled a priori. 


After a brief survey of the cosmos and the geo- 
logical history of the earth, comes a lengthy dis- 
course on ‘Matter and Life’, in which, after a re- 
view of the main problems of biology, the author 
valiantly tackles ‘Causality and Purpose’, and the 
‘Fundamental Psychophysical Problem’. He has 
some timely things to say about mechanistic and 
vitalistic views in biology. He discounts the argu- 
ment of the mechanists that vitalism introduces un- 
scientific and mystical conceptions such as entelechy 
and organic control, which cannot be reduced to 
physico-chemical terms. An entelechy is not neces- 
sarily any more mysterious than a physical ‘force’. 
The principle of causality is not a decisive reason 
for mechanism against vitalism. This is simple argu- 
ment a priori. It remains to be seen whether bio- 
logical laws may include physical laws, and add a 
new dimension to the physical. Not that vitalism is 
in any way vindicated by this consideration. Bavink 
shows clearly that the most weighty arguments of 
vitalism are either circular, or involve a contradic- 
tion of the fundamental assumption of the non- 
material nature of the entelechy. 

The fact is that biology is bound to take a teleo- 
logical view of its data, as well as a mechanical- 
causal one. Mechanists have tried to narrow science 
down to the methods and concepts of physics and 
chemistry. Science must take account of both 
physico-chemical and teleological viewpoints. Tele- 
ology is the viewpoint most suited to the study of 
synthetic biology or the study of organic wholes, and 
the entelechy is the idea of the whole in re (as 
Aristole conceived it). It is just as real as the causal 
relationship which analytical biology looks for and 
expresses in physico-chemical terms. 

In the final section of the book on ‘Nature and 
Man’, Bavink considers among other things, the 
‘Philosophy of Technology’, and the ‘Protection of 
Nature’. The evils of technological development, 
the cooping up of millions in great cities, the absorp- 
tion in the accumulation of possessions, the ruth- 
less exploitation of natural resources, are balanced 
against the advantages, the generally raised standard 
of living, the control of epidemics, the improved 
facilities of transportation and communication. The 
main evils are due to bad economic developments 
rather than to technology as such. The accusation 
that technology has a disastrous influence on mental 
and spiritual life is one that is more difficult to 
answer. The surfeiting of the mind with the mul- 
titudinous impressions that continue to pour in as 
a result of new achievements creates a serious bio- 
logical problem. The adjustment of mankind to the 
changing world is not the simple matter that La- 
marckian enthusiasts seem to think. Man’s power 
of adaption is subject to biological limits which may 
only be slowly transcended by a long process of 
selection. In the meantime how is the average nerv- 
ous system going to stand up under the stress of the 
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new environment which technological genius is im- 
posing on us? How are the inevitable technological 
advances to be made to conform to the elementary 
spiritual requirements of mankind, which cannot 
be changed overnight? If the mental and spiritual 
health of mankind is undermined modern culture 
must collapse. 

The need for the protection of Nature arises 
from the egoistic and brutal manner in which man 
has pushed his technological advances, and caused 
deep and widespread changes in both his organic 
and inorganic environment. The transformation of 
Nature has reacted on man himself in curious 
fashion. Many forms of revolt against modernism 
have sprung up, freak modes of living, as unbal- 
anced in their way as the system against which they 
are set up. Only sane biological thinking can enable 
us to judge what is good or evil in any existing situ- 
ation, and reconstruct it so as to minimize the evil 
and enhance the good. The shallow Lamarckism of 
many educators and reformers, which overlooks the 
important factor of selection in race hygiene is one 
of the worst foes of a sound biology of civilization. 

Dr. Bavink is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment, and English and American readers are to be 
congratulated on securing access to a fine book 
through this excellent translation. 

S. BASTERFIELD 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


British Inpustries, by G. C. Allen (Longmans, 

Green; pp. xi, 338; $3.25). 

Tue Boox or BririsH Inpustrigs, edited by Hugh 

J. Schonfield (Denis Archer; pp. 387; 8/6). 

N his book on British Industries and their Organ- 

ization, Professor Allen gives a careful, detailed 
study of the six major industries of Great Britain. It 
is a discouraging picture that he presents. We are 
apt to assume in Canada and the U.S.A. that the 
post-war industrial depression in England has been 
mainly due to obsolete machines and methods. This 
book thoroughly disabuses the reader of any such 
idea. What he finds instead is a magnificent indus- 
trial plant, built up for a specific purpose, that of 
supplying overseas markets with goods of the high- 
est quality, now left to rust in idleness because the 
overseas demand for these goods has almost ceased. 
No amount of rationalization can affect this basic 
fact. The individual industries are much more 
efficient than is commonly believed, their production 
costs are often lower than those of their competitors, 
and the quality of their products higher. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of the world-wide development of 
Economic Nationalism with its tariff walls and its 
own systems of diversified industry, the hey-day of 
foreign trade seems to be definitely over as far as 
the heavy industries are concerned. One is reminded 
of those seaport towns of long and honourable his- 
tory, now left high and dry by the withdrawal of 
the sea: victims of unforeseen natural forces. 

The six trades studied are Coal, Iron and Steel, 
Engineering, Shipbuilding, Textiles, and Motor 
Cars. With the exception of the last named, these 
are the industries which built up the Empire, po- 
litical and economic, during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. In a chapter on pre-war British industry, 
from 1750 to 1914, the author shows how export 


trade grew to its maximum about 1870, mainly due 
to Great Britain’s natural advantages in coal, iron, 
and textiles. During this period numerous other 
exports were developed for which there existed no 
natural advantages. Owing to political disunity 
neither Europe nor America were able to provide 
any serious competition. After 1870 the situation 
changed, and British manufacturers found it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold old markets or find new 
ones. By the end of the century a decline had set 
in which the war greatly accelerated. Technological 
changes had nullified many natural advantages for- 
merly enjoyed. Steam and coal were being replaced 
by electricity and oil; railway expansion was slack- 
ening; the semi-automatic machine enabled cheap 
foreign labour to equal the skilled worker; and the 
development of mass production methods left the 
British industrialist at a serious disadvantage in a 
highly competitive and diminishing foreign market. 
The steady shrinkage in markets was, of course, due 
to that phenomenal growth of local industries in the 
various backward countries, including Canada, 
which has done so much to raise the cultural level 
in these countries, and for whose protection ‘Na- 
tional Policies’ with sixty per cent. tariffs have been 
devised. These chapters on industrial history also 
make it quite clear that the aims and objects of com- 
petitive foreign trade differ in no respect from those 
of open warfare. The methods and weapons used 
are as ruthless and destructive as those of the naval 
and military forces, though their effects are pro- 
duced more slowly and are therefore less obvious. 

Another major disadvantage suffered by Great 
Britain results from the rigidity of the system due 
to the presence of highly organized trades unions. 
Not only are wage ‘adjustments’, the approved 
synonym for cuts, very difficult to carry out, but the 
resistance of the unions to the introduction of new 
labour-saving machinery is a very serious matter for 
a country engaged in international competition. ‘In 
a country in which political and economic power is 
distributed as it is at present in Great Britain, this 
may yet prove to be the rock on which the capitalist 
system is wrecked.’ 

The author disclaims any qualifications for deal- 
ing with the political questions involved. The book 
is a technical study of the selected industries and is 
singularly free from those sweeping generalities so 
dear to the propagandist. The reader is nevertheless 
left with the feeling that only some fundamental 
change in the methods of distribution will solve the 
problem, by opening up a home market for these 
industries, most of whose foreign markets appear 
to be either going or already gone. 

A cheerful contrast is afforded by The Book of 
British Industries. This is a collection of ‘live and 
snappy’ articles on forty-five different trades. They 
are of unequal merit, but some are informative and 
nearly all are duly optimistic in the best Board of 
Trade manner. Perhaps if one wishes to believe 
that trade revival is just around the corner it is well 
to avoid the study of fundamentals. Most of our ad- 
vertising experts adopt this rule, and this volume 
should really be classed as advertising matter. It 
was probably compiled for the benefit of those in- 
terested in the Economic Conference, and will 
doubtless serve a useful purpose. 
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It may even be right and Professor Allen wrong. 
Great Britain has muddled through for quite a num- 


ber of years without either a major disaster or a: 


major revolution, and may well manage it again. 
One can at least sincerely hope so, even though the 
evidence here presented leaves little enough basis 


for that hope. 
A. GouLDING 


POETRY AND MEANING 


Tue Name AND Nature or Poetry, by A. E. Hous- 
man (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 51; $ .60). 


R. HOUSMAN’S sharp and vigorous prose is 
such a delight to read, his judgements so 
acute, so sensible, and so honest, that one is in grave 
danger of giving a too uncritical assent to his con- 
clusions. What are these conclusions? That poetry 
is a type of verbal magic, found either in prose or 
verse, which produces in us physical sensations 
much like those aroused when an automobile leaves 
the road and stops suddenly on the brink of a preci- 
pice. This similarity of symptoms does not of course 
invalidate Mr. Housman’s diagnosis. Certain other 
symptoms may be produced alike by certain drugs 
or by certain types of exercise, but no one would 
think of equating the drugs and the exercise. Still, 
it is an odd enough result to put us on our guard, 
and it must be admitted that this account, however 
honestly and accurately it may explain Mr. Hous- 
man’s personal recognition of what is poetry, does 
not help us much towards finding out what poetry 
is—a service which indeed Mr. Housman explicitly 
and emphatically refuses to perform. He gives us 
valuable but unsystematic observations of detail, 
even leaving unresolved a number of apparent con- 
tradictions. 

He begins by limiting strictly the meaning of the 
word ‘poetry’. For the sake of clarity, it may be 
best to accept this limitation in discussing his views. 
‘Meaning,’ he says, ‘is of the intellect, poetry is not. 
Poetry finds its way to something in man which is 
obscure and latent, something older than the present 
organization of his nature, like the patches of fen 
which still linger here and there in the drained lands 
of Cambridgeshire.’ Mr. Housman is not such a fool 
as to say that because such is the essence of poetry, 
this is all there is to a poem, or that the purest 
poetry is the best, or the greatest poetry. The intel- 
lect, the meaning, has its place, and a poem which 
besides this essential poetic quality has also intellec- 
tual grandeur is a greater poem than one that pos- 
sesses only the former. But intellectual or moral 
grandeur may or may not be present; any poem 
worthy the name must have the other quality: — 


No truth, it seems to me, is too precious, no observation 
too profound, and no sentiment too exalted, to be expressed 
in prose. The utmost I could admit is that some ideas do, 
while others do not, lend themselves kindly to tic ex- 
pression; and that these receive from poetry an e cement 
which glorifies and almost transfigures them, and which is 
not perceived to be a separate thing except by analysis. . . 

Poetry is not the thing said, but a way of saying it. Can it 
then be isolated and studied by itself? For the combination of 
language with its intellectual content, its meaning, is as close 
a union as can well be imagined. Is there such a thing as pure 
unmingled poetry, poetry independent of meaning? 


This seems much like asking, ‘Is there such a thing 
as pure unmingled colour, colour independent of 
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extension?’ As we can hardly think of a point hav- 
ing colour, so we can hardly think of a meaningless 
poem; even Gertrude Stein has never quite accom- 
plished that. A German experimenter did indeed 
try the expedient of abandoning words entirely, and 
recombining sounds in abstract patterns; but this 
comes rather under the head of music than of 
poetry. We cannot indeed think of colour and ex- 
tension, or poetry and meaning, as being identical, 
even though in experience we never find the first 
of the pair without the second. But we must still 
face the problem: Granted that a poem must have 
both poetry and meaning, what importance are we 
to assign to each of these elements? Mr. Housman 
gives a vast preeminence to the poetry: but to what 
extent is he being seduced by an accident of name? 
The danger of this attitude has been obvious of late 
years; it opens the door to an excessive tolerance of 
incoherence and vacuity, and a disregard of the 
question which should always be answered, not in- 
deed before writing—that would obviously be im- 
possible—but immediately after writing, the capital 
question, ‘Is this, as I have said it, worth saying?’ 
On the other hand, the extreme preponderance of 
meaning leads to such unhappy results as Mr. Hous- 
man has forcibly pointed out in the central part of 
this treatise. 

The poetry of the eighteenth century is at pres- 
ent enjoying a return to fashionable favour, thanks 
partly to honest reaction, partly to literary snob- 
bery. It was high time for such a cool and sane 
judgement as this: — 


There has now for a good many years been a strong 
disposition to revise the verdict pronounced by the nineteenth 
century on the poetry of the eighteenth, and to represent that 
its disparaging judgement was no more an expression of 
distaste for a sort of poetry unlike its own. That is a mis- 
conception. It set a low value on the poetry of the eighteenth 
century not because it differed in kind from its own, but be- 
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cause, even at its best, it differed in quality, as its own best 
poetry did not differ, from the poetry of all ages, whether 
modern or ancient, English or foreign, which are acknowl- 
edged as the great ages of poetry. Tried by that standard, 
the poetry of the eighteenth century, even when not vicious, 
even when sound and good, fell short. 


It is obvious that Mr. Housman here, as in a 
number of other places, fails to maintain strictly his 
narrowed meaning of poetry. Without quibbling 
about that, we may examine his complete divorce 
of poetry and meaning. Surely we limit illegiti- 
mately the word ‘meaning’ if we confine it to scien- 
tific demonstration, if we say that a poem has mean- 
ing only if it contains a syllogism, words only if they 
are in the form: subject—verb—object. There are 
no such sharp divisions in the unity of the intellect. 
We have not one intellect which perceives colours, 
another sounds, another mathematical laws, another 
moral values, still another which combines sense 
data and draws inferences. It is one and the same 
intellect that does all these things, and none of its 
operations can possibly be devoid of meaning. There 
is no such clear borderline between its operations 
that we can tell where perception ends and infer- 
ence begins, or weigh accurately how much infer- 
ence enters into perception, or perception into in- 
ference. There is even a sense in which we can be 
said to hear a colour, or see an odour. Yet though 
the borderline is debatable, we are definitely con- 
scious of a difference when we reach the extremes 
of this or that mode of the mind’s operation. 

The unity underlying this diversity has led many 
men before and after Leibniz to long for a sort of 
universal calculus that would enable all the mind’s 
operations to be expressed in impeccable formulae 
of objective validity, to turn criticism into a science. 
The keen realization of the diversity overlying the 
unity has led others, among whom Mr. Housman 
must apparently be ranked, to refer aesthetic judge- 
ments to purely subjective, though seldom to purely 
physical, standards. It is true, as he says, that an 
ear for poetry, like an ear for music, or an aptitude 
for mathematics or mechanics, is something that not 
everyone can hope to have. Yet it is also a fact that 
in all these spheres, a certain measure of agreement 
is reached among experts. It would be an utter sur- 
render to rest content in Mr. Housman’s apparent 
conclusion, that poetry is something that sets up 
certain private physical commotions in certain for- 
tunate individuals. But here we may avail our- 
selves of Mr. Housman’s own caution, that this 
theory, being derived largely from his own experi- 
ence as a writer of poetry, may not be altogether 
reliable. Like him, though to a different purpose, 
we may quote Plato. ‘I discovered that if one 
wishes to find out what constitutes the essence of 
poetry, the very last persons one should consult are 
the poets. Any of the bystanders could give a 
better account of their works than they themselves.’ 
Tennyson, when asked what he meant by a certain 
passage, replied, ‘The passage means what it says. 
If I could have expressed it better in other words, I 
would have used the other words.’ It may fairly be 
presumed that the published work of a poet expres- 
ses his meaning, whether that meaning be emo- 
tional, philosophic, or whatever it be, with all the 
adequacy of which he is capable. But there seems 
to be plenty of evidence that the poetic quality is 


something not attained by deliberate attention; it is 
in the nature of a bonus that by some turn of 
phrasing attaches itself unpredictably to keenly 
felt utterance. 

But it is not easy to rest satisfied with the sug- 
gestion that this bonus takes the form merely of a 
physical commotion. Because the recognition of 
poetry is accompanied by certain physical changes, 
must it follow that the poetry is nothing but the 
physical changes, in a sense that precludes all refer- 
ence to the intellect? All emotions are accompanied 
by physical changes, but not everyone would admit 
that the intellect, as it is used to appreciate the 
meaning of poetry, has nothing whatever to do with 
emotions. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory solution is akin to 
that which Aristotle reaches in his discussion of 
pleasure. Poetic quality can no more be defined in 
terms of something else than pleasure can; it can 
only be felt and recognized. Like pleasure, it has its 
physical concomitants, but it is not purely physical. 
It lies potentially, in appreciable quantities, in cer- 
tain expressions of meaning, as pleasure lies po- 
tentially in certain activities, awaiting actualization 
by the reader or the agent. It cannot be attained 
pure and direct. Meaning must be there as a 
carrier, just as activity of some sort must be the 
carrier of pleasure. But there is no necessary cor- 
relation between the worth of the meaning and the 
intensity of the poetry, any more than between the 
worth of the activity and the intensity of the pleas- 
ure. Poetry and pleasure alike come incidentally, 
by some Divine grace, or, if you prefer, by some 
fortunate law of nature, while we are doing some- 
thing other than pursue them immediately. Pleas- 
ure accompanies and perfects unimpeded activity, 
as the bloom of youth accompanies and perfects 
health; and in the same way, poetry accompanies 
and perfects the expression of meaning, as an added 
glory, something much more than mere neatness or 
adequacy of expression. 

A corollary of this is, that as no activity is with- 
out some vestige of pleasure, however faint and 
even imperceptible it may be, so no expression of 
meaning is entirely devoid of poetry. It is impos- 
sible ever to say, ‘At this point poetry begins.’ The 
most we can say is, ‘Here poetry is noticeable.’ Nor 
is there any quantitative scale by which we might 
say one line of Shakespeare is equal in poetic value 
to so many lines of Pope. Again, if we keep care- 
fully to this sense of the word, there is no distinc- 
tion of good and bad poetry, as there is no distinc- 
tion of good and bad pleasure. Pleasure, and 
poetry, as such, admit distinctions only of intensity 
and degree. There are indeed good and bad poems, 
as there are good and bad actions; but goodness and 
badness are marks of the activity, and the meaning. 
Those who worship pure poetry to the disregard of 
meaning, are seeking the deceptive short-cut of the 
hedonist: those who emphasize meaning, to the 
utter exclusion of poetry, commit the same mistake 
as the ascetic. We may expect too, that as activity 
is more pleasant the less it is impeded, so Mr. 
Housman is wrong in suggesting that our apprecia- 
tion of Blake’s poetry is not increased by our appre- 
ciation of his meaning. 

It is not then a strained or metaphorical use of 
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the word, if men claim to find poetry in mathe- 
matical formulae. Poetry may, indeed must, accom- 
pany any expression of meaning: indeed it seems 
not to matter whether the medium be words, pig- 
ments, marble, bronze, or musical notes. Poetry in 
this sense will accompany all of them, as pleasure 
may accompany a great variety of activities. And 
there is no reason to suppose that there will be any 
closer kinship between the poetry of words and of 
stone, than between the pleasure of eating, and of 
listening to birdsongs. Still, it is probable that, as 
some activities arouse keener pleasure than others, 
some subjects, as Mr. Housman suspects, may lend 
themselves more readily to poetry than others do. 

If all this is true, then you can no more have a 
science of poetry than you can have a science of 
pleasure. Criticism may deal scientifically with the 
content of poems, as with the content of dinners; 
but the true and peculiar glory of a poem or a din- 
ner can only be known by the individual taste. The 
great critic of poetry, like the great gourmet, the 
great athlete, or the great mechanic, will be a man 
whose natural aptitude has been developed and 
perfected up to its limit by its own exercise. We 
may expect the style of the great critic to be as in- 
dividual as the style of the great athlete, but we 
may also expect a certain agreement in the results of 
several great critics. The great critic is not cut off by 
his nature from the mass of common readers; like 
the athletic champion he does better what all men 
engaged in the same activity do well in their vary- 
ing degrees. We can never transport his style 
bodily into our own game, but we can improve our 
game by watching his style, and adopting such hints 
as we are capable of acting on. The action of the 
least of us, in appreciating poetry, is essentially the 
same as that of the greatest critic, as our most 
casual utterance has in it some grain, however im- 
perceptible, of the poetic quality that flowers in the 
highest utterance of Shakespeare. 

L. A. MacKay 


SOVIET SATIRE 


Tue LirrLe Goupen CaLr: a novel by Ilya IIf and 
Eugene Petrov (Farrar and Rinehart—Oxford 
University Press; pp. 402; $2.50). 
NCONGRUITY is one of the main sources of 
humour, and this ingredient has been utilized 

very effectively by the authors of The Little Golden 
Calf. Of the two main characters in the story, 
one is an actual—though reticent and disguised— 
millionaire, and the second, a potential Midas who 
succeeds, after a terrific campaign of mis-applied 
energy, in entering the forbidden ranks of the plu- 
tarchy. In a competitive economy a millionaire may 
provoke the most varied reactions among his less- 
endowed contemporaries, ranging all the way from 
adulation to hatred, but he is seldom—as such—an 
object of mirth. In the Soviet system an extremely 
wealthy man is an exotic, an anachronism, a man 
without a country, and he inevitably becomes a sub- 
ject for mingled pity and derision. 

Ostap Bender, the light-hearted, irrepressible 
‘hero’ of the novel, is the complete vagabond. With 
a profound respect for the letter of the law, he 
had invented four hundred comparatively honest 
methods of raising money, no one of which involved 
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the performance of any work that had the slightest 
social value. Ostap was an artistic hi-jacker, a para- 
site who preferred to live upon the backs of other 
and larger parasites; and his grand ambition was to 
unearth some subterranean millionaire, from whose 
ill-gotten gains he might, by dextrous blackmail, 
chisel off at least one little million for his own pur- 
poses. These ends achieved, he will emigrate to Rio 
de Janeiro, where there are one and a half million 
people, ‘and all of them to a man in white trousers’, 
and there live as a gentleman of leisure. 

The victim located, he set off, with three minor 
scoundrels, in a dilapidated car, to run his quarry to 
earth; and the greater part of the book is taken up 
with a description of the diverting adventures of 
these four unscrupulous rascals in search of a for- 
tune. When, finally, Ostap’s great ambition was real- 
ized he found himself face to face with futility. He 
had his sack full of rubles but he could not spend 
them; his wealth became merely a burden upon his 
shoulders; he was everywhere an object of suspicion; 
and soon the gay Ostap became gloomy and morose. 
In the end—after converting his rubles into valuta 
and jewelry—he crossed the ice of the Dneister and 
escaped into Rumania. As he reached this capitalist 
sanctuary he turned and apostrophized the Soviet 
shore: — 


‘Everything should be done according to form. Form No. 
5; farewell to the fatherland. Well, what of it? Adieu, great 
land I do not like to be at the head of the class and receive 
special grades for attention, application, and deportment. I 
am a private person and am not obliged to evince enthusiasm 
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for silos, trenches, and towers. For some reason I am but 
nape f interested in the problem of the socialist transforma- 
tion of man into an angel and a depositor of a savings-bank. 
On the contrary, I am interested in the pressing question con- 
cerning the careful treatment of the personalities of lonely 
millionaires. . .’ 

Unfortunately, his address was here interrupted 
by the Rumanian border guards, who were exces- 
sively interested in the personalities—and property 
—of lonely millionaires. In spite of his struggles, in 
spite of his heart-rending cries (‘Exploiters of hard- 
working people! Leeches! Myradoms of capital! 
Vipers!’) Ostap was stripped of his valuta, his gold, 
and his diamonds. Faced with a loaded pistol, he 
was obliged to resign from the ranks of the million- 
aires, and he stumbled back to the shores of his 
‘fatherland’—a pauper. The story ends on his vale- 
dictory: ‘No ovations are necessary. I did not be- 
come a Count of Monte Cristo. I shall have to 
qualify as a janitor.’ 

Anatole Lunacharsky, whose introduction gives 
almost an official air to this work, is a little troubled 
for fear the foreign reader shall accept this novel as 
an accurate and characteristic picture of life in the 
Soviet Union. It is true, he says, that this anti-social 
element, this petty Philistinism, does exist, but it 
should be shown in its true perspective as merely 
that ‘dirty hem of the revolution’s clothes’. But The 
Little Golden Calf contains much more than a de- 
scription of the rubbish in the socialist ‘cellar’. Be- 
neath all its gaiety there is penetrating self-criticism 
which reveals some of the weaknesses of a socialist 
system during its period of transition—the tendency 
towards formalism and bureaucracy, the stupidity 
and inefficiency of some of the minor officials—all 
these are exposed with merciless cynicism. And that 
criticism can go so far in Russia today is surely a 
sign of strength rather than weakness. 

But the average foreign reader will not be par- 
ticularly interested in dissecting the butterfly. He 
will find The Little Golden Calf easily the most en- 
tertaining book of the season—and why should he 


ask for more than that? 
J. F. WHITE 


SHATTERED MORALE 


LittLE Man Wuat Now? by Hans Fallada, trans- 
lated from the German by Eric Sutton (Putnam 
—McClelland & Stewart; pp. 441; $2.00). 
ECENT German writers, especially those of the 

younger generation, have very successfully ex- 
ploited the subject of unemployment. The present 
work, however, is not, as the publishers claim, the 
story of Everyman unemployed, but of Everyman 

still clinging to his job by hook or by crook, but liv- 

ing in constant dread of losing it. Herr Fallada has 

drawn a masterly picture of life in Germany on the 
eve of the Hitler revolution and, with this picture as 

a background, has depicted the hopeless struggle of 

two souls against material hardship and spiritual 

humiliation. He brings before us almost every 
stratum of Berlin and provincial society: the idle 
rich, squandering their wealth on women and drink; 
the small circle of big business, cruel and greedy 
and corrupt; the fatuous bureaucracy, complacently 
incompetent, tied helpless in a maze of red tape; the 
underworld, growing proportionally with the 
economic crisis; and finally the mass of white-collar 





men, tradesmen, artisans, petty shopkeepers and in- 
dustrial workers, bravely fighting against hopeless 
odds to keep themselves afloat. He shows us how 
temperamental rowdies are drawn to the ranks of 
the Nazis, how class-conscious proletarians are pre- 
pared to kill for the Communist ideal, how respect- 
able men are transformed into criminals. And in 
between stand the vast masses of men and women 
without definite political convictions, ready to be 
swayed by the oratory of any extremist, as soon as 
their situation in life has become desperate enough. 

But the main purpose of the novel is to trace the 
effect of all this political chaos and economic misery 
on the souls of two characters: Johannes Pinneberg 
and his wife, Bunny. Theirs is a tragic fate, begin- 
ning with an illegitimate child (how common a 
theme in post-war literature!) and ending with un- 
employment and the shattered morale that usually 
accompanies it. They do not easily submit, these 
two. They practise economy upon economy, deny 
themselves the most elementary of human needs. 
Pinneberg, the salesman, resorts to lying and cheat- 
ing to keep his miserable job in a metropolitan de- 
partmental store—to stay respectable! But the in- 
human demands made upon him by his superiors so 
completely undermine his self-confidence, that he 
loses his position and is forced to join the ranks of 
the unemployed and live on the dole. Even that does 
not destroy his hopes, nor those of his heroic wife. 
They reverse their roles in life: he becomes house- 
wife and mother, while she earns a little by sewing 
and mending. But one day Pinneberg stands before 
a shop window among a group of well-dressed citi- 
zens. He is collarless, clad in a shabby ulster and 
tar-smeared trousers. A policeman appears and 
drives the wretched man away from the shop 


window: — 


And suddenly Pinneberg understood; in the presence of 
this policeman, these respectable persons, this gleaming win- 
dow, he understood that he was outside it all, that he no 
longer belonged here, and that he was rightly chased away; 
he had slipped into the abyss, and was engulfed. Order and 
cleanliness; they were of the past. So too were work and safe 
subsistence. And past too were progress and hope. Poverty 
was not merely misery, poverty was an offence, poverty was 
evil, poverty meant that a man was suspect. 


Thus is Pinneberg deprived of his sole luxury in 
life: his self-respect—a luxury without which ex- 
istence is intolerable to him. The tragic story of 
Johannes Pinneberg helps us to understand the wild 
enthusiasm with which the millions of Pinnebergs 
have gulped down Adolf Hitler’s guff of a regen- 
erated Germany. 

Herr Fallada writes in the spirit of the New 
Objectivity now predominant in German literature, 
which substitutes calm and dispassionate narration 
for the strident emotionalism of the Expressionistic 
school. His style is simple and artless, as befits his 
subject matter. He describes with the accuracy and 
detail of a naturalist the milieu in which his per- 
sonnages live and shows how this environment in- 
vitably helps to mould their conduct and their be- 
liefs. But his chief concern is clearly the inner lives 
of his creatures. His book is both valuable as a con- 
tribution to the study of the present German state 
of mind and impressive as a work of art. 


H. STEINHAUVER 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Smmon Van Der Sret’s JOURNAL OF 
His EXpepITION TO NAMAQUALAND, 1685- 
6. Edited from the Manuscript in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Gilbert Waterhouse (Longmans, Green; 
pp. xxviii, 183 plus 44 Plates and a 
Sketch Map; $7.50). 

A lucky accident placed the manu- 
script of this journal in Mr. Water- 
house’s hands, and his careful editing 
has turned it into a valuable addition 
to the literature of early travel. The 
Introduction deals fully with the his- 
tory and background of the MS and its 
author, with the only other surviving 
version, and with the contemporary 
artist whose coloured drawings accom- 
panied the journal and now illustrate 
the book in admirable black-and-white 
reproductions. The notes on text and 
drawings are adequate and must have 
entailed much study. The body of the 
volume is comprised of the original 
Dutch text (printed exactly as written) 
and an excellent translation. 

The text itself is the journal of an 
arduous expedition from the Cape of 
Good Hope for some three hundred 
miles northward to the ‘Copper Moun- 
tains’ and back. It was written by the 
Commander himself, Simon van der 
Stel, or by a confidential assistant, and 
there is evidence tending to indicate 
that it served as the slightly-abbrevi- 
ated, official report to his superiors in 
the Dutch East India Company. In 
form it is a concise workmanlike diary 
giving the details of each day’s march, 
its difficulties and achievement, with 
here and there a brief passage of vivid 
description or narrative. For instance, 
the following, from page 118:— 


In the meantime a rhinoceros of in- 
credible size appeared and charged the 
middle of our column with great rage 
and fury, running along it to the rear, 
where the Honourable Commander was 
with his carriage. It attacked the Hon- 
ourable Commander, who had barely 
time to leave his carriage. He jumped 
out, however, with a blunderbuss in 
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his hand and aimed at the beast, which 
was barely six paces from him. But 
the blunderbuss missed fire, the rear 
catch striking the front one, and the 
infuriated beast, which we firmly be- 
lieved would have devoured the Hon- 
ourable Commander in our presence, 
fortunately ran past him, just grazing 
his body. We believe that it was fright- 
ened by a shot from one of our hunt- 
ers. It ran away from us with great 
speed. Several of our party who were 
on horseback were unable to avoid it 
and dismounted in great commotion, 
receiving various injuries. 

Apart from its value as a document 
of early exploration, the journal’s chief 
interest to most Canadians will lie in 
the continual contrast it presents to 
early travels in this country. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the canoe was 
our only vehicle, but we had always 
water and usually plenty of game in 
the bush. Van der Stel, crossing an 
open and semi-arid country, used ox- 
waggons and pack oxen for his bag- 
gage, must drive along a flock of sheep 
for food, and was always in danger of 
finding his next campsite without 
water, grass, or firewood. Take also 
the wild animals. Champlain never had 
to face an enraged rhinoceros with a 
blunderbuss, nor scare a charging ele- 
phant with bugles, but he had mos- 
quitoes and blackflies—and no netting. 

Rivers, broken ground, deep sand, 
occasional swamps—all formed serious 
barriers to Van der Stel’s cumbrous 
vehicles, and one learns with amaze- 
ment that he occasionally covered as 
much as twenty miles in a day. His 
journey of well over six hundred miles 
(besides several extensive side-trips 
and his investigations of the copper de- 
posits which were his objective) occu- 
pied just five months. And he didn’t 
lose a single man. He must have been 
a stout lad, and there is much good 
stuff packed away in his journal. 

The reader has only one legitimate 
reason for disappointed murmurings. 
With the price already beyond the 
reach of most, why was it not raised a 
little more and the drawings repro- 
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duced in their original colours? As 
most of the subjects are floral or 
faunal, the loss is a very material one. 
Otherwise the volume is an example 
of how texts should be edited and 
reprinted. 

H.K.G. 


Tue ALBuM, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart (Oxford University Press; pp. 341; 
$2.25). 

Another Rinehart thriller of the ac- 
cepted type, and good of its kind. The 
culprit is almost immediately discov- 
erable, by the usual Rinehart technique 
of eliminating all likely suspects; but 
this doesn’t matter. There are four 
murders, pretty gory, and plenty of 
mystery surrounding the details, with 
quite a mob of queer people, most of 
them incompletely sane. This, how- 
ever, is here a perfectly legitimate de- 
vice; for their madness is not of the 
extravagant and incalculable kind, but 
merely a slight exaggeration of the 
mental instability common to all of us. 
It might even be argued that such an 
approach is preferable in a murder 
story, as the common crimes of ordi- 
nary uninspired humanity are apt to 
be a little dull and unimaginative. The 
book demonstrates, however, a grow- 
ing danger that threatens the popularity 
of the thriller: the tendency, under 
pressure of the enormous competition, 
to indulge in mechanical elaboration, 
and crowd the field somewhat confus- 
ingly. It is probable that the great era 
of the detective story, at least in its 
present phase, is already past. Its popu- 
larity as a mental exercise, has resisted 
the competition of crossword and jig- 
saw puzzles; but there are evident signs 
of exhaustion in inventiveness, and a 
tendency to turn back to the old-fash- 
ioned thriller, stressing horror rather 
than ingenuity, or, as in this book, de- 
veloping character pretty much for its 
own sake. Even without the crimes, 


this could have been an_ interesting 
book; it is another mark of the absorp- 
tion of the detective story proper in 
the broader field of the novel. 


J.S. 


Tue WELL or Days, by Ivan Bunin; 
translated from the Russian by Gleb 
Struve and Hamish Miles (Hogarth 
Press—Longmans, Green; pp. 351; 7/6). 

Readers who recall the impact upon 
their mind and soul of that tremendous 
short story, The Gentleman from San 
Francisco—the contrast between the 
gentleman who, in the full glory of the 
flesh, made his triumphal capitalistic 
progress across continents, and _ seas, 
dining and wining and wenching in 
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‘Grand Hotels’ and floating palaces, to 
Rome; and the same gentleman who, 
reduced by a sudden stroke to the 
social and economic status of a corpse, 
made his return journey in a labelled 
box, jostled in ships’ holds and in 
freight cars, disregarded, unsolicited, 
déclassé—such readers will open a new 
book by Ivan Bunin with high expec- 
tations. I fear they will be somewhat 
disappointed. The Gentleman from San 
Francisco, impressed by its compact- 
ness, its economy of phrase and episode. 
The Well of Days, on the contrary, is 
marked by diffuseness and what the 
author himself calls ‘verbal sensuality’ 
(and which he rightly regards as a 
trap set for Russian writers). It is true 
that the first work is a conte, whereas 
the latter is a collection of souvenirs 
de jeunesse. But, though the writer’s 
purpose here would excuse a certain 
looseness of structure, that purpose is 
only defeated by the orgies of descrip- 
tive writing which blur the very psy- 
chic experiences he seems anxious to 
record. However, although not an ar- 
tistic masterpiece, the book is of con- 
siderable interest and charm and even 
valuable as a document on the éduca- 
tion sentimentale of a Russian writer in 
those days when the old régime was 
just beginning to show symptoms of 
getting wobbly on its pins. 


A.F.B.C. 


ARISTOPHANES, by Gilbert Murray 
(Oxford University Press; pp. x, 268; 
$2.25). 

This is a good book, but not exciting, 
as many of Professor Murray’s books 
have been. His aim is to pierce below 
the uproarious fun of the plays to the 
serious purpose which guided the poet 
in composing them; that is, the book is 
concerned almost solely with the ephe- 
meral side of Aristophanic Comedy. It 
is, perhaps, a doubtful service to a 
comic poet to show how serious he 
was, but Professor Murray has written 
this, I suppose, for those who know 
the plays, not to attract new readers, 
and certainly every student of Aristo- 
phanes will welcome the clear, suc- 
cinct exposition here given of the oc- 
casion and contemporary bearing of 
each play. He has been partly moved 
to write this, he tells us in his preface, 
by the feeling that the evils against 
which the poet inveighed have a cer- 
tain similarity to the conditions of the 
present day. The parallel is, however, 
not pressed unduly; the book is genu- 
inely about Aristophanes and his 
times; and the chief claim he makes 
for the suggestion is that it should give 
us, as it has given him, a new compre- 


hension of the poet’s attitude of deter- 
mined hostility to the ‘modern’ move- 
ments of his day. In fact, the book is 
mainly Professor Murray’s apology to 
Aristophanes for misunderstanding him 
in the past. He sees now, in the light 
of his own experience, that Aristo- 
phanes’ conservatism was not a mere 
blind clinging to the old but simply 
meant that he kept his head in a gen- 
eration that, demoralized by war, had 
lost its sense of values. This point is, 
no doubt, worth making for its own 
sake, but many readers will feel that 
he is defending Aristophanes against 
charges which, whether they be true 
or false, have never troubled anyone 
but himself very much. After all, what 
we ask of a comedian is that he should 
be funny, not that he should be right 
in his opinions. The emphasis here is 
all the other way, and the fun, weight- 
ed with its serious purpose, sounds a 
little heavy. To this complaint Profes- 
sor Murray would probably reply that 
the fun is obvious whereas the serious 
issues underlying it are not. Which is 
true, and, as the plays are largely un- 
intelligible without some knowledge of 
their historical setting, the reader may 
be grateful that he has not only made 
the issues sufficiently plain, but, by the 
suggestion of the modern parallel, has 
given them a new and living interest. 

He has added a chapter on Menan- 
der, in which he does his best to dispel 
the mystery of that playwright’s high 
reputation. 


E. T.O. 


THe Macyar Muse, by Watson Kirk- 
connell (Kanadai Magyar Usjag Press; 
pp. 222; $ .75). 

Mr. Kirkconnell in this book carries 
on his task of interpreting to English- 
speaking Canadians the literatures of 
the various European stocks that are 
represented in our population. It is an 
aim of the utmost value, from many 
angles, and well worthy of the great 
labour it must involve. Some seventy 
poets are included, most of them dat- 
ing since the last quarter of the 18th 
century, and a number of folk-songs. 
It is difficult for one who lacks Mr. 
Kirkconnell’s encyclopedic knowledge 
of European languages, to judge of his 
success in this most difficult medium, 
translation of verse into verse. Cer- 
tainly, the brief, orderly, and compe- 
tent historical introduction, and the 
biographical notes on individual authors, 
bear witness to a full and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject. It is note- 
worthy how many of the poems, which 
may be presumed to be fairly represen- 
tative, deal with patriotic themes, and 
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how thoroughly even other themes are 
suffused with patriotic ideas. Particu- 
larly forceful are the translations of 
Michael Babits’ ‘The Head of the Bap- 
tist’, and ‘For Just One Night’, written 
by Geza Achim Gyoni in a rebellious 
mood from the trenches at Przemysl in 
1916. Mr. Kirkconnell also deserves 
thanks for the clear and brief note on 
pronunciation of Hungarian proper 
names—a courtesy all too rare in trans- 
lators. Brief appendices deal with the 
folk poetry of the Ostiaks and the Vo- 
guls, distant cousins of the European 
Magyars. It would have been interest- 
ing to have even more of this, which 
here appears for the first time in an 
English translation. L. A.M. 


THE BRONTES AND OTHER Essays, by 


G. F. Bradby (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 137; $1.50). 


Mr. Bradby’s book of essays is to be 
thoroughly recommended to ail those 
who like to make a casual gift to a 
literary friend, for it is certain to send 
him back over old trails with new 
pleasure. The titles of the essays— 
such as, ‘Charlotte Bronté and Mr. Nic- 
holls’; ‘Emily Bronté’; ‘Dr. Arnold’; 
‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam’; ‘Parson 
Woodforde’— reveal nothing of the 
essential things which Mr. Bradby has 
to contribute. The author does not pre- 
tend to scholarship of the technical 
kind; these essays are in no sense ‘re- 
searches’; but they evince certain 
qualities of mind and spirit—a delicate 
sensitiveness and judgement in dealing 
with human relationships, a fine regard 
for the complex nature of truth, zeal, 
and care in the examination of long- 
reviewed opinions, and a ‘wise toler- 
ance’—without which scholarship is a 
burden and its conclusions a_ snare. 
One might instance Mr. Bradby’s en- 
tirely human and just review of the 
attitude adopted by Charlotte Bronté’s 
biographers to Mr. Nicholls; his close 
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investigation—which has much of the 
excitement of a detective yarn—of some 
Bronté legends, such as that of Emily’s 
burnt comb and of the fire at Haworth; 
and his close and skilful scrutiny of the 
diary of Parson Woodforde, by means 
of which he presents to us a picture of 
that self-indulgent gentleman and of 
his surroundings unsurpassed even in 
the original. 

As becomes one who retains at sev- 
enty a remarkable and magnetic en- 
thusiasm for life and letters, Mr. Brad- 
by is not unappreciative of what is new 
in both. His very age is an advantage: 
he can create for us a sense of what 
the ‘Seventies’ felt about In Memoriam, 
and thereby materially help our esti- 
mate of the historic importance of that 
work. He is sufficiently modern to ap- 
preciate Strachey’s caricature of Dr. 
Arnold; his own picture is more sym- 
pathetic and more just. With a firm 
grasp of his standard of values, a keen 
realization of the things that make life 
liveable, Mr. Bradby is not convinced 
that all change is necessarily improve- 
ment, and in his final essay, on the gain 
and loss in having been a Victorian, he 
reviews, in a charmingly personal way, 
some of the pleasures that are fast slip- 
ping from us. We quote his account of 
what must have been one of the most 
delightful of them: — 


For my own part I cannot honestly 
believe that anybody has tasted the 
fullness of life who has not driven 
down Oxford Street in the 1880’s in a 
holiday mood on a summer afternoon 
in a really well-appointed hansom cab, 
with a horse which might once have 
been a Derby winner, and a driver who 
knew how to drive. The jingle of the 
harness, and the beat of hooves on the 
hard asphalt, sounded musically in the 
ear; the pace was fast—faster than any- 
thing else upon the street, which is 
what really matters, but not so fast 
that one could not see and be seen, and 
there was a sense of opulence, very 
grateful to whoever earned his living 
by the sweat of brow or brain, which 
is wholly absent from the modern taxi- 


cab. 
J.M.L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


Facinc THE Fact oF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
by W. E. Grant (pp. 16). 

A Pea For Sociat Justice. Selected 
by Grace MacInnis (Labour Publishing 
Co.; pp. 80; $ .10). 

PotrricaL SERVANTS OF CAPITALISM, by 
William Irvine (Labour Publishing Co.; 
pp. 112; $ .15). 


GENERAL 


Tue Search For CONFIDENCE IN 1932, 
by A. H. Abbati (P. S. King; pp. ix, 
109; 6/-). 

AuTHoRITY AND REASON IN THE EARLY 
Mupote Aces, by A. J. Macdonald (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. vi, 136; $1.75). 

SoctaL PLANNING AND ADULT Epuca- 
tion, by John W. Herring (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. x, 138; $1.50). 

LaND SETTLEMENT AS A RELIEF MEAsS- 
urE, by R. W. Murchie (University of 
Minnesota Press; pp. 32; $ .25). 

Tue Piace or MInps IN THE WORLD, by 


Sir William Mitchell (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxv, 374; $3.75). 

THe Way Ovr, by Upton Sinclair 
(Upton Sinclair; pp. xiii, 108). 

SACRAMENTS OF SIMPLE FOLK, by R. 
R. Marett (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 230; $3.00). 

Great GERMAN SHORT NOVELS AND 
Stories, edited by Bennett A. Cerf 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 475; $1.10). 

Devit’s Carco, by Anton De Bruyne 
(Denis Archer; pp. 256; 7/6). 

THE ORIENTAL CARAVAN, edited by Sir- 
dar Ikbal Ali Shah (Denis Archer; pp 
331; 8/6). 





CRITICISM AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Editor, THz CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

I should be glad of an opportunity 
to reply briefly to two letters, respec- 
tively from Mr. C. J. Eustace and Mr. 
Paul Kelly, which appeared in the July 
issue of your journal on the subject of 
my article: ‘Critics, Criticism and Cri- 
teria’. 

Although Mr. Eustace and Mr. Kelly 
have nothing in common philosophic- 
ally, and very little politically, one 
would think, they are at least agreed 
on one thing; they are agreed that I 
did not make adequate replies to their 
various arguments as they appeared in 
earlier issues of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
That much, I admit, is quite true. My 
defense, in part, is that I had to spread 
my fire along three fronts, and rather 
than run the risk of writing to an un- 
publishable length, I dealt with what I 
thought were the salient features in 
each of their articles. But the real rea- 
son for this sparseness of treatment lies 
in the magnitude of the questions raised 
in this controversy. To say that they 
can be adequately discussed, let alone 
settled, in one lifetime is expressing the 
most extravagant of hopes; to say that 
they can even be broached in a few 
articles is fantastic and absurd. I can 
therefore only devote what space re- 
mains to a few comments on one or two 
points which seem to require a word of 
explanation. 

The first of these has reference to a 
quotation which Mr. Kelly claims to 


have made from my article ‘Science 
and Criticism’ and which I subsequently 
denied having written. As to this, I 
can only repeat here what I said in my 
last article: I did not make the state- 
ment which Mr. Kelly attributed to me 
in his article. The sentence referred to 
has now been identified in full dress, 
and there is no doubt whatever that it 
appears in my article exactly as Mr. 
Kelly quoted it in his letter. But there 
is this about it: the sentence in full 
contains thirty-one words, but when 
Mr. Kelly ‘quoted’ it in his article it 
contained three. Now that, Sir, I sub- 
mit, is not a quotation; it is a garbled 
paraphrase which, divorced from its 
context, completely misrepresents the 
sense of what I intended to convey. Had 
Mr. Kelly quoted me as generously in 
his article as he did in his letter I 
might not have fallen into the error 
of thinking he had misused another 
sentence altogether. But err I did, and 
I ask Mr. Kelly’s pardon for it. 

This statement, read in relation to its 
context, was intended to show that so 
far as criticism was concerned there 
could be no constant standard in the 
judgement of art values because art 
was continually changing and evolving 
new forms, new concepts of artistic 
worth, and stirring new responses in 
the field of the aesthetic. Whether 
these developments occur under the 
impulse of social change as fully as Mr. 
Kelly claims is open to serious question. 
But for the purpose of my article it 
was important to show that they did 
change and that criticism would there- 
fore have to be adjusted to embrace 
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each new development. That Mr. Kelly 
should have found sufficient evidence 
of my idealism in this is, to say the 
least, amusing. Nor is the claim in his 
letter that I have a ‘static and mechan- 
istic attitude’ any easier to understand 
in the light of what I have just said. 
Before leaving Mr. Kelly to join Mr. 
Eustace in the upper world of philoso- 
phic speculation, I should like to say 
that I did not advance the aristocratic 
theory of tragedy as a complete expla- 
nation of Shakespeare’s genius. In- 
deed, it explains nothing at all of it. 
The additional comments which Mr. 
Kelly made in his letter were pointless 
and futile, for they did nothing what- 
ever to substantiate his own precarious 
position or invalidate my own on the 
question of Shakespeare’s art in rela- 
tion to social revolution. On the whole, 
Mr. Kelly has provided us with an ex- 
cellent object lesson on the dangers that 
attend any attempt to suit the facts to 
the theory. He would do well to con- 
sider the implications of deductive and 
inductive reason in his quest for 
sounder and more reliable criticism. I 
agree with him, however, that practical 
science can be regarded in its activities 
as a social reflex of the prevailing eco- 
nomic system, but that, Sir, has nothing 
to do with the case. Relevance, it 
seems to me, is the most violated of all 
the intellectual virtues. My only reason 
for mentioning it at all was to eliminate 
it from my article which was devoted 
to an entirely different aspect of science. 
The issues raised in Mr. Eustace’s let- 
ter are much more difficult to answer 
and would require at least a dozen 
bulky tomes and a lifetime of labour 
to do them justice. I maintain there- 
fore that Mr. Eustace failed to exercise 
any sense of proportion in driving this 
discussion onto abstruse and compli- 
cated philosophical ground. He has at- 
tempted to paint with too big a brush 
on too small a canvas. Philosophy, it 
is true, was implicit in this discussion, 
but unfortunately he has allowed it, 
like Aaron’s rod, to swallow up every- 
thing else, the original topic included. 
The controversy might have been kept 
within arguable limits if Mr. Eustace 
had confined his attention to man in 
society (art values being local in space 
and time) instead of man in the cosmos. 
One thing, however, emerges clearly 
out of this philosophical uproar, and 
that is Mr. Eustace’s consistent refusal 
to acknowledge the need and the im- 
portance of method in the philosopher's 
quest for a larger and truer reality. If 
this gentleman were really a philoso- 
pher in the broader sense of the term 
he would be prepared to recognize that 








this question of method is just as im- 
portant to the philosopher as it is to 
the scientist. Was it not Nietzsche who 
said that ‘the most valuable knowledge 
consists of methods’? Yet whether Mr. 
Eustace cares to admit it or not this 
whole question of method is fundamen- 
tal in philosophy, for it is only by 
methods that we can forge the links 
that connect the inner sanctum of con- 
sciousness with the outer world of 
reality. Without method all is chaos. 
This indifference to the importance of 
method is characteristic of the school 
of philosophy which Mr. Eustace so ar- 
dently supports, and I therefore ques- 
tion very much if he has been more 
scrupulous in the shaping of his philo- 
sophy than he was in the writing of his 
letter. In both his contributions to this 
controversy he has used the specious 
device of using prominent names to 
support his case and by doing so he has 
appealed to authority rather than rea- 
son and experience. Now I fully admit 
that we depend on authority for a great 
deal of our knowledge, but I insist that 
it is wrong to use names of eminent 
people as a substitute for their ideas. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Eustace 
might find something that he can agree 
with in the writings of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, or in those of J. B. S. Haldane, 
Einstein, Eddington, Millikan, Compton, 
Lemaitre, yet there are possibly a thou- 
sand and one things that he disagrees 
with, particularly in Earl Russell’s 
works, and which might do incalculable 
damage to the main structure of his 
thesis. Unquestionably this is a striking 
array of names, but their fame depends, 
not on what Mr. Eustace has said of 
them, but what he has left unsaid. In 
one instance (his reference to the 
Thomist conception of the psycho- 
physical unity of man) a name was in- 


troduced without being in any direct 
way associated with his argument, and 
I conclude that it was placed there for 
show rather than use—unless Mr. Eus- 
tace was appealing to those of your 
readers (if any such there are) who do 
not trouble to distinguish between 
names and ideas. Moreover, if Mr. 
Eustace really believed that I was ig- 
norant of this work (and to tell the 
truth, Sir, I never heard of it before) 
he ought to have provided an explana- 
tion of it or omitted mention of it alto- 
gether. Had he used this to prove that 
the basis of criticism lay in philosophy 
it would have been fully justified, but 
as he used it for nothing it was 
pedantry. 

In his concluding paragraph, Mr. Eus- 
tace writes with an emotional frenzy 
that is more appropriate to religion than 
philosophy. I am depicted as having a 
‘distinctly limited and unenlightened 
mind’ and by this I suppose Mr. 
Eustace meant to cast discredit on the 
cause I have tried to represent. But it 
is not a very good method. To say the 
least, it was undignified. Although I 
am in my late twenties, in no sense do 
I feel that I have acquired my intel- 
lectual long trousers. Yet I have learned 
one thing which Mr. Eustace has not 
shown himself to be aware of and that 
is the endlessness of the true philoso- 
pher’s quest. But on the whole, I have 
enjoyed my opposition very much, and 
as this I suppose is the last chapter in 
our discussion, I should like to add my 
thanks to you for the space which you 
have so generously placed at our dis- 
posal. 

Yours, etc., 


STEPHEN ELyot 


' 
[The Editor regrets that this inter- 
esting discussion must now close.] 
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Two Versatile Men of Montreal 


NE of them is Lieuten- 

ant Colonel Wilfrid 

Bovey, O.B.E., Direc- 
tor of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Relations at 
McGill University, president 
of the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild, vice-president of the 
Montreal Orchestra, and a 
member of the Advisory 
Council of the Union Catho- 
lique des Cultivateurs. 


The work to which he is 
constantly devoted is the pro- 
motion of good-will between the English and 
French-Canadians, and to this he gives much 
of his spare time. From his vast knowledge of 
French-Canadian conditions and his great 
understanding of the French-Canadian people, 
has come the material for one of the most popu- 
lar books we have published for some time; at 
least, if one may judge by the magnificent 
reception accorded it everywhere and the fact 
that a Second Edition is already in hand. 


The following is an excerpt from a leading edi- 
torial in a recent issue of La Presse:— 


“The study of the Director of Extra-Mural 
Relations of McGill University represents not 
only a precious contribution to our literary 
history, but also a powerful force for the sake 
of national union. Colonel Bovey’s book is one 
of those which one can only hope will have an 
immediate and wide sale.” 


This book contains over fifty excellent photo- 


Lt.-Col. Wilfrid Bovey 


YT is largely due to Mr. Gibbon’s in.” 
terest in art that Canada has had 
such fine musical festivals during’ 

the past few years. 4 


In spite of being in charge of, perhaps, 
the most important publicity job in this’ 
country, Mr. Gibbon finds time to delve” 
into all kinds of other work and has 
written several important books, fiction’ 
and general. q 


Two of them are “Canadian Folks 
Songs, Old and New” (nearly 10,( 
sold to date), containing numerous 
French chansons together with excek 
lent English singable 
versions and thé 
music, and “Melody 
and the Lyric” which 
shows the develop 
ment of Englis 
verse in conjunction 
with music from 
earliest times. 


A short time ago 

also published 
“Magic of Melody”, 8 
book which de; 

with the amusiz 
pastime of makinj 
up verse to the ac 
companiment of youl 
favourite musical se 
lections played a 
Gramophone Rec: 
ords. In this boc 


J. Murray Gibbon 


graphs, and may be had in a green cloth binding Mr. Gibbon gives the music of several selections 
at $2.00, or in a paper edition at $1.50. and his own poetical interpretations of them 
The other is John Murray Gibbon, head of the There are also numerous anecdotes about the mo 


Publicity Department for the Canadian Pacific | famous musicians together with many fascinatix 
Railway. illustrations. The price is $1.50. 
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